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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


_——— 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, January 28th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 














Norice.—With this week’s number of the Spectator is issued 
a Twelve-Page Supplement, containing the Index and Title-Page for 


the Volume for 1887. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_@— 

CCORDING to the accounts of Friday, the “ Florentine 
incident” is to be in some way passed over both by 
France and Italy; but during the week it assumed a dangerous 
character. The facts are a little complicated, but, as we under- 
stand them, General Hussein, a Tunisian, recently died in 
Florence, leaving a fortune of £120,000. Under a Convention, 
signed in 1868, between Italy and the Bey of Tunis, this fortune 
must be distributed by Italian tribunals; and the Preetor of 
Florence, moved by a creditor, decided that seals should, as a pre- 
liminary step, be placed upon General Hussein’s papers. The 
French Consul in Florence, however, in whose custody the 
papers were, refused permission, alleging that he only could 
give orders as to the estate, Italy having given up all rights 
in Tunis, The Prator therefore affixed his seals after a 
technical show of force. The Consul thereupon declared 
his privileges violated, and broke the seals, and M. Flourens 
demanded the dismissal of the Pretor. Signor Crispi refused, 
alleging that by a Convention with France in 1884, Italy, while 
surrendering her Consular privileges in Tunis, had explicitly 
safeguarded all other rights obtained from the Bey, among 
which was judicial control over the property of Tunisians 
dying in Italy. He should not therefore, and, indeed, could not, 
interfere with the Courts. The Pretor on this proposed to 
reaffix his seals ; but M. Flourens threatened, if this were done, 
to recall the French Ambassador, and take other and more serious 
proceedings. Signor Crispi therefore directed the Preetor to 
delay action pending negotiations ; and there the matter rests. 








As Consuls do not enjoy the immunities of Ambassadors, the 
case seems one to be settled by diplomacy, the point at issue 
being the interpretation of the Treaty of 1884; but the journals 
of Paris, which hold the French claim to Tunis to be assailed 
in the affair, are boiling over with rage and arrogance. Three 
hundred thousand Italians, who “rob” France by working on 
her territory for her benefit, are to be expelled ; King Humbert 
is to be dethroned or reduced into a German vassal; and Tunis 
is to be annexed off-hand. So high has the storm risen, that 





the Temps of Thursday solemnly warns the Press of Paris to 
be less irritating, or it will produce war, and that the dispute has 
created anxiety on every Exchange in Europe. A way out will 
probably be found, but the readiness of the French Govern- 
ment to resort to menace whenever Italy is concerned does 
not tend to peace. It points to profound irritation among . 
French statesmen at the attitude of Italy, which, should it con- 
tinue, will induce Italians to desire war while their allies are 
powerful, lest it should come on them when they are alone. M. 
Flourens, whose ascendency over most English correspondents 
we do not quite understand, certainly succeeds in holding the 
flag of his country high; but it is at a price which may prove a 
dear one. The Italians are not at all prepared to see the action 
of their Courts impeded by threats of war. 


Affairs in Eastern Europe remain much as they were, no new 
action having been taken. The Czar,in reply to an address 
from the Governor of Moscow, has telegraphed his “ hope” that 
peace will endure in future and in the present year; but the 
German Minister of War admitted on Thursday that the new 
Army Bill will add half-a-million of men to the strength of the 
Empire, and will cost for arms and equipments £12 10s. a man 
The Austrians are also complaining that such large prepara- 
tions weaken them, and that it would be better to fight at once, 
more especially as the fight is certain to come off soon. Finally, 
the Militér Wochenblatt, the official military journal of Berlin, 
states that the comparative forces stationed in the frontier 
districts of Germany, Austria, and Russia in truth rank 
thus:—Russia has 315,000 men, with 689 field-guns; while 
Germany and Austria together have only 136,000 men, with 498 
field-guns. Germans and Austrians, of course, rely on their 
superior power of mobilising large bodies; but still, Russia 
would hot accumulate such a mass of men for whom there is no 
sufficient accommodation, and who consequently suffer greatly 
from disease, if there were no idea of utilising the force. The 
military councils at Vienna have recommenced, and no approach 
to a settlement has been made in Bulgarian affairs. The out- 
look, in fact, is as gloomy as ever; but the two Powers 
immediately concerned are looking round for loans, and not 
finding them easily. 





Mr. Parnell has been interviewed by a representative of the 
Freeman’s Journal, and has expressed a variety of opinions on 
the situation, of which this is the most important,—that it 
would be very bad policy for Irish Members to prevent the 
discussion of English measures in the coming Session, since it 
will be much easier to break up the alliance between the Liberal 
Unionists and the Conservatives on English measures than on 
Trish. “They may be able to agree about bullying or dragooning 
Ireland, but they will undoubtedly part company over their 
English legislation. ‘Let the Government get to work over 
their English Bills as soon as possible,’ would be my advice to 
the free-lances of the Liberal Party.” On that we can only say 
that though the unexpected may always occur, we can imagine 
no English measure half as likely, a priori, to divide the 
Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives, as the Irish Crimes 
Bill of last Session. But, of course, Mr. Parnell must encourage 
even feeble hopes. 


On other matters Mr. Parnell seems to have made some 
highly imaginative assumptions,—especially that Lord Salis- 
bury, in his recent speech at Liverpool, expressed the in- 
tention neither to resign nor dissolve if defeated on an 
important English measure. We read Lord Salisbury’s speech 
carefully, and maintain that he never either said or intimated 
anything of the kind, but that he gave this as a reason why 
the Government ought to be very careful in the measures 
they might bring forward, and the attitude they might assume 
on other issues, that either a resignation or a dissolution at such 
a crisis as the present might be fatal to the Unionist cause. 
Mr. Parnell, of course, said that the reduction of Irish rents 
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recently made by the Land Commissioners was less than half 
what was needed, and that the fifteen years’ period before a new 
revision ought to be reduced to five, or seven at most. Mr. 
Parnell further congratulated Sir Thomas Esmonde and Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor on the success of their American mission. 
Considering how openly they co-operated with notable Fenians 
and dynamiters, this official recognition of their services by Mr. 
Parnell ought not to be forgotten. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in addressing a meeting of his con- 
stituents at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, on Tuesday night, 
made the first announcement to the public that he had resigned 
his seat in the Cabinet (in which there still remain, neverthe- 
less, sixteen members), and had resumed the position of an in- 
dependent supporter of the Government. To some extent the 
change of position was perceptible in his speech, though he gave 
his cordial support to the Government, and declined to believe 
that even in respect to what might seem to have been errors, 
they would not be able to produce a good defence. He sup- 
ported the Government in its battle against the National League 
in Ireland, but went on to remark that when the victory had 
been obtained, there would still be an unfortunately deep anti- 
English sentiment in Ireland to overcome. That would take 
time and patience to deal with, “and it may involve the giving- 
up of our favourite English habit of measuring everything by 
the English rule, of bringing English prejudices to bear upon 
the settlement of Irish affairs, and of looking upon Irish- 
men as our inferiors rather than our equals. In Irish as well 
as English political affairs, we are. bound to take into account 
those new powers and requirements which the extension of 
the franchise has brought into being. We must administer 
and legislate in a bold and sympathetic spirit of statesmanship, 
free from those narrow prejudices which swayed so much the 
action of the Tories thirty years ago, but which now have no 
influence whatever in Irish political affairs. And, further, I 
would say that we must do everything consistent with justice 
and honour to give to Irish Members of Parliament as great a 
voice in the settlement of purely Irish questions as for years 
past we have given to the Scotch Members in the settlement of 
purely Scotch questions.” But if Scotch or if English Members 
openly burned the Queen’s proclamation, and started a “ Plan 
of Campaign” like Mr. Dillon’s, should we concede them much 


Parliamentary influence then ? 


On the other hand, Sir Michael Beach warned English readers 
not to regard all the violent rhetoric reported from Ireland as if 
it really represented the average opinion of the Irish people. 
Many of these bursts of rhetoric represent no substantial amount 
of practical conviction; and as for the fierce accusations against 
the Government which are selected from Irish newspapers for 
the benefit of English readers, Sir Michael did not doubt 
that when brought to the test in the House of Commons, they 
would be shown to mean very little indeed. He thought that it 
would be found that the Government had made good progress in 
re-establishing order in Ireland, and had deserved the thanks of 
the nation for what they had done. In relation to English 
policy, Sir Michael Beach did not think that any strengthening 
of the Standing Orders for dealing with obstruction would be 
He deprecated interference with the old historical 
boundaries of the counties in the proposed Local Government 
Bill, and, indeed, deprecated making too grandiose a measure of 
the Local Government Bill at all. The rural communities did 
not in very many cases need anything like a municipal life of 
their own, and Sir Michael Beach held that if too much was 
sacrificed to give them what they did not want, the measure 
would not be popular with the country. He did not wish to see 
the new rural organisations start in business as “ universal pro- 
viders,” or pose as “little divinities” created to overrule 
individual freedom. On the whole, Sir Michael Beach certainly 
took what may be called a decidedly “detached” view of the 
policy of the Government. 


The situation at Suakim has attracted attention this week, 


but does not appear to be at all serious. Osman Digna, with a 
few Soudanese, has been threatening the port for some time, 
and on January 17th a force of friendly Arabs, some deserters 
from Osman’s camp, some freed slaves, and a regiment of 
Egyptian cavalry move d out to attack him. They were 
completely successfol. Osman Digna fled at the beginning 
of the engagement, the camp was carried, and the Soudanese 


dispersed in all directions. Ever since, deserters have been 
coming in in tens and twenties. Unfortunately, Colonel 





Kitchener, Governor-General in that region, was seriously 
wounded in the jaw; but it seems clear that the force 
threatening Suakim is of little importance. It must be a 
scratch force picked up by Osman Digna anywhere. Dervishes 
do not fly like that, nor do they desert, nor are they beaten by 
half-trained men got together almost by accident. Snakim is 
in no danger, though it would be both more secure and more 
comfortable for a small garrison, either of Marines or of picked 
black troops from Egypt. 


The German Government has introduced a Bill into the 
Reichstag for renewing the law against the Socialists for five 
more years, and greatly aggravating its provisions. The 
Government urge that the Socialists, though compelled to 
abstain from violence, spread their doctrines in all directions, and 
when banished from the cities into the interior, use their forced 
exile to make converts in the villages. They propose, therefore, 
to raise the penalty for circulating Socialist publications from 
six months’ imprisonment to twelve months’, and to punish 
“certain offences,” not specified in the telegrams, with banish- 
ment from the Empire. The latter clause will, it is stated, be 
resisted, an@ there is no probability of its passing. Its justice, 
of course, depends entirely on the character of the offences to 
be punished, and if they include only incitements to crime, 
it is not in itself too severe. It is, however, an obsolete and 
ineffective kind of punishment. Banishment was once a useful 
penalty for treason, for it made traitors very uncomfortable 
without exciting sympathy, and, moreover, reduced them to 
comparative powerlessness; but at present, a banished German 
seeks the millennium in America, whence he remits funds for 
the propagation of his ideas. The Social Democrats in Berlin 
are almost as much assisted with money from America as the 
Leaguers of Ireland. 





Mr. H. H. Fowler publishes in the Times of Wednesday a 
new plan for improving the control of the House of Commons 
over the Estimates. He would appoint three Committees at 
the commencement of each Session, to which the Army, Navy, 
and Civil Service Estimates should be presented. Each Com- 
mittee should consider the Estimates item by item, especially 
those which are to be disputed, and should report on any vote 
which ought to be omitted or reduced. The whole Honse in 
Committee of Supply would consider these reports, would 
decide on the points raised, and would then vote the Estimates 
class by class, any disputable item being, however, fairly con- 
sidered by the whole body. Mr. Fowler thinks this system 
would not only increase control, but diminish opportunities 
of obstruction. The former advantage we see clearly, and, 
like Mr. Fowler, look for close control, when that is wished 
for, to Select Committees ; but we do not see how the latter 
is obtained. Those who wish to obstruct can still raise 
debate upon every clause in the Estimates; and though the 
general sense of the House will be more against them than it is 
now, because the Select Committees have reported, what will 
the objectors care for that? They do not want either to improve 
the finances or to conciliate the House, but to waste time, and 
there would be under these rules no means of stopping them. 
The only gain would be that the Closure could be applied with 
less risk of misunderstanding in the constituencies. 


The quarrel between the supporters of the Government aud 
the Radicals in the French Chamber has for its pivot the posi- 
tion of the Municipality of Paris. It came to a head on Monday, 
M. de Lamarzelle proposing what was, in all but form, a vote 
of censare on the Ministry for treating the Municipality too 
leniently. They had organised insurrection to resist the 
election of M. Ferry, yet the Government hesitated to instal the 
Prefect of the Seine in the Hétel de Ville. In the course of the 
debate which followed, the Ministry were violently accused of 
an alliance with the Right; but the Premier, M. Tirard, denied 
the charge in the most precise terms, declaring that he should 
depend solely upon a Republican majority, and asking the 
Chamber to compel the Government, by a special Bill, to 
instal the Prefect. They were ready to instal him, anda would 
even dissolve the Municipal Council, but wished for special 
Parliamentary support. The vote was taken in the form of a 
resolution declaring that the Chamber awaited the Bill, and 
confided in the Government. The first sentence was voted by a 
large majority, 342 to 195, the whole Right joining the Govern- 
ment; but the second was only carried by 265 to 178. This is 
considered ominous of the fate of the Ministry, the Right, with- 
out whose support it cannot live, evidently considering it too weak. 
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The trial of Messrs. Cunninghame Graham and Burns for 
their share in the Trafalgar Square riots ended on Wednesday. 
They were accused of rioting, assault, and unlawfal assembly ; 
but the jury found them guilty on the last count only, and they 
were sentenced to only six weeks’ imprisonment withont hard 
labour, a lenity which will hereafter be quoted by every rioter. 
We have discussed the judgment elsewhere, but may mention 
here that the Judge in his charge laid it down distinctly, that 
assembling in such a manner as to cause alarm was rioting; 
that there was no justification for meetings in streets or other 
public places like Trafalgar Square; and that the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police had not only the right to prevent disorder, 
but was liable to criminal proceedings if he did not doit. His 
so-called “ proclamation ” was only a notice, and did not in any 
way alter the character of the meeting, which was unlawful 
under the ordinary law; but it was impossible for Sir Charles 
Warren, after the result of the meeting of February 8th, 1886, 
not to see that the meeting would cause alarm, and seeing that, 
he was bound to prevent it. Mr. Justice Charles observed, 
moreover, that the police had not exaggerated in their evidence, 
and that the persons who had joined defendants in their rush 
had not been called to give evidence on their behalf,—a curious 
fact, if they also believed no riot to be intended. The trial is 
most creditable to the extreme and even painful carefulness with 
which English Courts guard liberty. 

Lord Charles Beresford has resigned his post as a Junior 
Lord of the Admiralty, and has been succeeded by Admiral 
Tryon. The ostensible cause of his resignation was, it is stated, 
a dispute about the cost of the Naval Intelligence Department, 
which Lord Charles had created, and which the Treasury insisted 
on cutting down. The real cause probably was that Lord 
Charles wanted some sweeping and costly reforms at the 
Admiralty to which his colleagues would not assent, and for 
which he would not wait. He had a special desire, in particular, 
for fast cruisers. The resignation is a loss to the Government, 
as the Member for East Marylebone is a most dashing and 
accomplished officer, and perhaps the most popular Member 
sent up by London. It is nonsense, however, to demand 
economy, and then forbid the Treasury to regulate new expendi- 
ture. There is no economy possible either in a State or a house, 
without the sacrifice either of a luxury or necessaries. 


The six crofters belonging to Lochs who were tried before 
Lord Justice Clerk Moncreiff and an Edinburgh jury on 
Monday and Tuesday for shooting the deer, trespassing on 
the deer-forest, and intimidating those who were appointed to 
protect them, were on l'uesday unanimously acquitted by the 
jury, and carried in triumph to their lodgings. It is, however, 
stated on the other side that the verdict of the jury was not a 
lawless one, intended to absolve these crofters from a real offence 
by ignoring the evidence, but was the consequence of a blundering 
indictment, which mixed up crime and trespass. Neither the 
trespass nor the shooting of the deer was a criminal offence,— 
deer being wild animals,—and as this offence, of which the 


crofters were apparently guilty, was mixed up with that of 


* mobbing and rioting,” of which there was not thought to be 
sufficient evidence, they obtained a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 
That, at least, is the explanation of the Edinburgh correspondent 
of the Times. We heartily trust that it is the true explanation, 
and that Scotland has not taken up the réle of Ireland. 

The Convocation of the University of London on Tuesday 
condemned, after a very good debate,—in which, however, one 
speaker attempted a style of oratory very unsuitable to a Uni- 
versity,—the petition of University College and King’s College, 
London for a charter constituting a new Albert University, to 
teach and grant degrees only to such students as they have 
themselves taught. The great majority of the House felt 
strongly that every University should be in close connection, 
indeed, with teaching bodies, but should include a large infusion 
of independent elements not identified with these teaching 
bodies, and they expressed their conviction that the new pro- 
posals of the University would give quite influence enough to 
the teachers of the great London Colleges, while the latter were 
asking for more influence than they ought to have. They might 
organise the higher teaching of the Metropolis without being 
empowered to grant degrees ; but the degree-granting Corpora- 
tion ought to be created out of the existing University of London. 
The debate was an excellent one. 





Sir Lyon Playfair made a very interesting speech at the 
dinner of the City Liberal Club on Wednesday, on the causes of 
the recent depression in trade, and some of the reasons why it 
had lasted longer in England than in the United States. From 
1873 to 1883, he said, the depression was confined to machine- 
using countries, though after that date it extended to countries 
in which hand-labour is far more important than any mechanical 
substitute for it. Now, the enormous growth of machinery 
which displaces labour was the first cause of the depression. 
It threw out of work an immense number of labourers in 
countries where machinery is largely used, and for the most 
part those labourers found great difficulty in finding new work to 
which they were competent. In machine-made boots and shoes, 
five-sixths of the old labour had been displaced. In the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, 600 men could do now 
what it took 2,145 men to doin 1873. In milling corn, 75 per 
cent. of the labour had been displaced. And not only was 
labour displaced by this vast change, but in substituting the 
new processes for the old, a great deal of fixed capital had been 
destroyed, and a further investment of a large amount of new 
capital had become necessary. “ Steel, which was formerly made 
in puddling-furnaces, was now produced in a wholly different 
way, and the capital of more than 4} millions invested in these 
furnaces was lost, while the labour of 39,000 men was displaced.” 
The loss of capital in the old machinery, and the enormous 
production in excess of demand which the new machinery 
had stimulated, was a quite sufficient reason for the greatly 
diminished profits of the capitalists; while only in countries 
where labourers were very apt at adapting themselves to new 
processes, had wages soon recovered from the depression caused 
by the great number of labourers thrown out of work. In 
1885 there was a displacement of the labour of a million men in 
the United States; but, thanks to the versatility of the American 
intellect, they were soon absorbed into other kinds of labour. 
In fact, Sir Lyon Playfair’s inferences from his study of the 
depression were two,—(1), that when new and improved 
machinery is introduced, the manufacturers who use it to 
flood the market with over-supplies of the old goods in advance 
of a new demand, act very unwisely; and (2), that versatility in 
the capacities of the labourers,—in other words, the “ smart- 
ness ” which a good development of their intelligence induces, 
—is the best security for an early recovery in the rate of wages. 


In sentencing, on Thursday fortnight, to penal servitude for a 
period of eighteen years, two of the accomplices in a most cruel 
and cold-blooded Kerry murder,—a murder that occurred in the 
early part of last year,—Mr. Justice Murphy made some 
remarks on the highly beneficial change which had been pro- 
duced in Kerry by the Crimes Act,—remarks which all the 
rabid opponents of that Act, and all the hesitating apologists for 
it, ought to weigh before reiterating their attacks or giving new 
expression to their doubts. ‘“ He was glad to be able to say that 
a vast change had come over that state of things, from the 
continued vigilance of the police, from the knowledge they had 
acquired of the places in which those outrages were committed, 
and from the increased powers they possess to detect; and, above 
all, from the knowledge that had come home to persons engaged 
in those organisations that on their crimes being detected, and 
evidence being available to prove that they were guilty, and that 
they would be tried in places where jurors were not afraid to dis- 
charge their duty,—from all that a better state of things had 
arisen, and, he trusted, would continue to advance, and that, as 
the County-Court Judge of Kerry lately said, moonlighting may 
soon disappear from out of the County Kerry.” Yet there are 
those who think that this immunity from wicked and cold- 
blooded crime has been dearly purchased by the curtailing of the 
liberty of a few lawless and unscrupulous agitators. 


A telegram from Shanghai tells a story which strongly con- 
firms the accounts received last week of the destruction caused 
by the Yellow River. A body of four thousand labourers, under 
some mandarins, were repairing one of the dykes, when it burst, 
and all but a very few of the men were drowned. The incident, 
which in Europe would be considered awful, and in China is 
nothing, shows most strikingly the impossibility of escape when 
a high-level river bursts its embankments. These men must all 
have been prepared and watching, yet they all perished. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1023 to 1023. 
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“TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 


SIR MICHAEL BEACH AT BRISTOL. 


IR MICHAEL BEACH does not wish, he says, to make 
the political situation more difficult for his former 
colleagues than it already is; yet he has delivered a speech 
which is eagerly welcomed by some of the Home-rule organs 
as more than half-way to Home-rule. We do not think that 
Sir Michael Beach himself would accept that view. He would 
maintain that in not a single sentence did he concede the right 
of Ireland to a separate Legislature or Executive, and that in all 
he said of the need of ultimate concession to the Irish ideas 
of Irish Members, he insisted strictly on the principle that 
we should deal with Ireland as we do with Scotland, and 
tacitly acquiesce in the Irish Members moulding Irish legis- 
lation and administration neither more nor less than we 
acquiesce in the Scotch Members moulding the legislation 
and administration expressly intended for North Britain. 
That is true enough. But when a statesman insists on the 
necessity of conceding much to a local majority at the very 
time when the policy recommended by the particular local 
majority chiefly in question is diametrically opposed to the 
demands of good faith, and one which, applied to the United 
Kingdom as a whole, would bring swift ruin upon us, it does 
seem not a little ambiguous to anticipate, without the most 
explicit reserves, an early surrender to the counsels of the 
very men who have brought upon us, first, the “Plan of 
Campaign,” and next, the defiance to the Irish constabulary. 
There are none who wish more heartily than we do to 
see the day when the majority of Irish Members in the 
House of Commons may have it practically in their hands 
to determine what, in nineteen cases out of twenty, Irish 
policy shall be. That is, no doubt, the true goal of all Unionist 
wishes, and if Sir Michael Beach had but laid down clearly the 
conditions which must be satisfied before this goal can be 
reached, we should have felt nothing but hearty gratitude for his 
speech. But this is just what he has failed to do. He is teaching us 
to look eagerly for the time when we are “ to take into account 
those new forces and requirements which the extension of the 
franchise has brought into being in Ireland,” and he does so 
without explicitly saying that that time cannot come till the 
Irish Members frankly accept the decision of Parliament on all 
those ultimate principles which it really concerns the integrity 
of the State to maintain. Such a notable omission cannot but 
hold out hopes that what Parliament will not allow an Irish 
Parliament to do because it would strike at the very root 
of law and justice, Sir Michael Beach wishes to allow 
Irish Members, acting within the limits of our present 
Parliamentary procedure, to do, with the connivance and 
sanction of the majority of British Members. We do 
not mean to say that this is what Sir Michael Beach 
intended. Indeed, we earnestly trust that he did not intend 
it. But this is certainly what the Home-rulers regard with 
so much satisfaction in his speech. They hold that Sir 
Michael Beach virtually advised Parliament to concede 
to the Parnellites in the Imperial Parliament whatever an 
Irish Parliament would be likely to pass, and to condi- 
tion only that Ireland shall not be handed over to an Irish 
. Legislature and a local Administration. And though we do 
not think that this is what Sir Michael Beach intended, 
it was certainly a grave and rather marked omission in 
his speech that he did not guard expressly against this 
misconstruction of his drift. What in the world is the 
use of retaining in the hands of Parliament the whole 
authority to legislate for the United Kingdom and to 
control its administration, if we are not to legislate for it on 
such general principles as the majority of the whole Parlia- 
ment approve, and to refuse our consent to any acts of 
administration which appear to us to strike at the principles of 
justice and honour? We should be much wiser to hand over 
the whole responsibility of doing what we think unjust and 
dishonourable to an Irish Legislature and an Irish Administra- 
tion, than to do it ourselves on the suggestion of the Irish 
majority. The most weighty reason for refusing to create an 
Irish Legislature and Administration is that we all believe that 
British justice would not be dealt out by such a Legisla- 
ture and such an Administration ; but if we are to gulp down 
our dislike to sanction acts which we regard as dishonourable and 
unjust, at all, we may as well gulp it down once for all, and 
make what poor show we can of washing our hands of the 
responsibility. As we understand it, we claim the legislative 
and administrative control of Great Britain and Ireland for 





the Parliament at Westminster, not because we wish to meddle 
in the details of local affairs, which only the inhabitants of 
individual localities understand, but because we do wish to 
guarantee equal justice to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
If we are not willing to let an Irish Parliament sanction a 
“Plan of Campaign,” or what Mr. Gladstone calls “ exclusive 
dealing,” we certainly are not willing to sanction it ourselves 
by conniving at legislative or administrative acts which would 
virtually involve these evils. Therefore, before we can admit 
that, in relation to Irish affairs, Parliament ought to concede 
great influence to the wishes of the majority of Irish Members 
we must be satisfied that these Irish Members have given up 
altogether the desire either to effect statutory plunder or to 
inflict administrative revenge. At present we have every reason 
to believe that the Parnellite Members, left to themselves, 
would aim at these objects. And while we have that reason 
to expect it, it would be as criminal to consult their wishes 
in Parliament, as to concede the institutions by which they 
could carry out their wishes outside Parliament. What we 
miss in Sir Michael Beach’s speech is the explicit,and emphatic 
declaration that the most weighty of all the reasons for not 
delegating sour authority to an Irish Legislature is that we 
have no confidence in the conduct of such a Legislature, and 
that the Parnellite Members have for many years back been 
doing all in their power to demonstrate to us that such con- 
fidence would be misplaced. We miss the statement that, so 
long as the moral principles of the majority of representatives 
from the United Kingdom are in conflict with the moral 
principles of the majority of the representatives from Ireland, 
it would be just as wrong to defer to the opinions of 
the latter on the points on which we are in conflict with 
them, as it would be to establish the Legislature which 
they demand. 

Of course, the object of statesmen should be to remove 
the danger by getting rid of the ultimate evil, the conflict 
of classes on the agrarian question. If that could be effected, 
the Irish representatives would no longer be disposed to 
propose what the consciences of Englishmen and Scotchmen 
could not accept, and it would then be no longer needful to 
distrust the wishes of the majority of Irish Members. No one 
can desire to see the time sighed for by Sir Michael Beach, when 
it would be possible to consult the wishes of Irish Members as 
freely as we now consult the wishes of Scotch Members, more 
heartily than we do. And if Sir Michael Beach had only 
warned us that under present circumstances this would be im- 
possible, we should have adhered cordially to every word of his 
criticism on the Irish Question. As it is, he has, imprudently, 
we think, rather than intentionally, given comfort and help to 
those who believe that Mr. Dillon is a patriot and Mr. Healy a 
trustworthy authority on the moral condition of Ireland. It is 
unfortunate that it should be so. But we cordially hope that 
Sir Michael Beach will take some early opportunity of removing 
the impression he has given that what he objects to in Home- 
rule is rather the formal breaking-up of one Legislature into 
two, than a real divorce between the general principles of 
justice on which Great Britain is to be governed, and the 
principles to be applied to the government of Ireland. 


THE GRAHAM-BURNS TRIAL. 

TFVHE result of the trial of Mr. Graham and Mr. Burns at 

the Central Criminal Court has been to show without 
doubt that those who refused to believe that the right of 
public meeting could under any circumstances become the 
right of public riot, or that the particular action of Mr. 
Graham and Mr. Burns in trying to force their way into the 
Square was legal, were justified in that refusal. After a 
most careful trial, after the reception of the fullest evidence 
on the part of the prisoners, after an argument for the defence 
from one of the most accomplished members of the English 
Bar, and after a charge from the Judge in which no attempt 
was made to influence the verdict unduly, a common jury 
of Londoners has come to the deliberate conclusion that 
Mr. Graham and Mr, Burns, though not guilty of riot or of 
assault on the police, were guilty of the offence of unlawful 
assembly, Into the question of the adequacy of the sentence 
of six weeks’ imprisonment, or into a discussion whether the 
offence of riot was not actually committed, we have no desire 
to enter. It has not yet, we are thankful to say, become the 
business of the Press to retry criminal cases. If the jury, who 
had all the circumstances properly before them, thought that 
the only offence committed was that of unlawful assembly, 
there is not only every reason to believe they came to a right 
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conclusion, but there is a positive duty cast upon all good 
citizens to support their verdict, whether or not exactly the 
same conclusions seem directly deducible from the neces- 
sarily imperfect reports that have appeared of the pro- 
ceedings. For the same reason, it would be equally out 
of place to criticise Mr. Justice Charles’s sentence. To 
him, as Judge, was entrusted the duty of punishing those 
against whom a verdict of guilty was found. That duty he 
had to perform without considering whether his sentence would 
find favour with this or that division of public opinion. 
Accordingly, now that sentence has been passed, all who wish 
to uphold the independence of the Courts of Law must, what- 
ever be their private opinions, acquiesce in that sentence. If 
the public is not willing to abide by the result of a fair trial, 
what is the use of having a trial at all? 

Though the question of Mr. Graham’s and Mr. Burns’s guilt 
or innocence in the particular case was one of great interest, it 
was, in truth, not nearly so important as the general issue as to 
lawful and unlawful assemblies raised at the trial. At last 
the law as to unlawful assemblies has been carefully gone into, 
and its nature, though not in any way altered or made more 
clear to the minds of lawyers, has been brought home to the 
public in a striking manner by the publicity attending a great 
trial. From this time forth, the confusion in the minds of the 
public as to the law relating to unlawful assembly will be to 
a great extent done away with. At the trial the law officers 
of the Crown, the learned counsel for the defence, and the 
Judge were all practically agreed in their view of the law. 
The points seriously debated were those of fact, not of law. 
No one would be likely to find fault with Mr. Asquith’s 
admission that in determining whether a meeting was lawful 
or unlawful, “the questions to be considered were the hour 
at which the parties met, the language used by the persons 
assembled, the persons who addressed them and whether 
firm and rational men, having their families and property 
there, would have reasonable grounds to fear a breach of the 
peace,—the alarm being such as to affect not merely foolish 
and timid people, but people of firmness and courage.” In 
fact, Mr. Asquith was obliged to admit that it is the actual 
demeanour and character of an assembly, not the objects for 
which it has come together, that make it lawful or unlawful. 
In other words, all the circumstances of the case must be taken 
into consideration. Starting with such an admission, it is hardly 
to be wondered that Mr. Asquith failed to convince the jury that 
the meeting of November 13th was not an unlawful assembly. 
He had, in fact, to contend that a meeting summoned in Tra- 
falgar Square, and to be held at a time when the police had been 
having almost daily conflicts in that same place during the past 
month with disorderly mobs, and intended to be addressed by 
a man like Mr. Burns, whose language on a previous occasion 
in Trafalgar Square had been publicly condemned by a London 
jury, would not be an assembly such as to make firm and 
reasonable men, having their families and property around the 
Square, fear a breach of the peace. It is needless to say that 
he could not manage even to make a show of doing so without 
recourse to one or two of those ingenious paradoxes which 
stress of legal weather will often force even the most clear- 
headed of advocates to adopt. For instance, he had to ask the 
jury to believe that the tumultuous and disorderly meetings held 
during the four or five weeks previous to November 13th, and 
the meeting of that date, had nothing whatever to do with each 
other. Further, he had to insinuate that the police were the real 
rioters, and that, but for their presence in the Square, there 
would have been no disturbance at all. “If the meeting had 
not been prevented, no confusion would have taken place.” 
Let us translate this apparently harmless generality into facts, 
and see what the result would have been. If the police had 
not prevented the meeting, they would have allowed pro- 
cessions from all parts of London, consisting of men armed 
with iron pipes, knives, and sticks, to enter the Square, 
and a meeting probably of some sixty thousand persons 
to assemble and be addressed by gentlemen like Mr. Burns, 
Mr. Hyndman, and Mr. Graham. Considering that a large 
portion of this mob would have consisted of the men 
with whom the police had recently been in conflict, that 
there would certainly have been a large contingent of roughs 
and thieves, is it not more than likely that the meeting would 
have ended in an attack on the clubs and hotels of the West 
End? If it had ended thus, and if London had been obliged 
to pay another £10,000 of compensation, what would have 
been said of the police authorities who had thus neglected 
their duties? Would not all classes and all parties have 
exclaimed against their want of foresight? The, police can- 


not try things both ways. If a crowd of sixty thousand 
persons once assembles within a narrow space, they are power- 
less to disperse it without military aid. Their only choice, 
then, is not to allow a crowd of such size to get together in our 
streets, unless they can feel absolutely certain that it will be 
harmless and peaceable. Though we cannot enter into a general 
discussion of the evidence at the trial, one point deserves special 
notice. It was the contention of Mr. Graham’s counsel that 
his client and Mr, Burns did not, when in Trafalgar Square 
on November 13th, conduct or intend to conduct themselves 
in a disorderly or tumultuous manner,—that is, did not 
attempt to “ rush ” the cordon of police. When in connection 
with this is taken the remark in Mr. Graham’s letter to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, “ It’s owing to the fact that some of our 
men did not arrive in time that the meeting was not held ;” 
Mr. Graham’s cry of “ Now for the Square ;” and Mr. Burns’s 
remark at the police-station, “We attacked the weakest 
point ;” and, finally, the evidence of Sir Edward Reed, the 
principal witness for the defence, that there was “a rush” 
made on the Square, it is surely impossible to give much 
weight to the intentions now expressed by Mr. Graham 
through his counsel. What did Mr. Graham and Mr. Burts 
mean, if they did not mean to try and carry the Square? 
To this question Mr. Asquith’s speech, wisely perhaps, affords 
no answer. 


It is to be regretted that the question whether the public 
has any right at all to meet in places over which it enjoys 
merely the right of thoroughfare, was not more directly raised 
during the trial. It is true that it was dwelt on at some length 
by the Judge, who declared that, as far as he could find in the 
law of England, there was no right to hold public meetings 
in Trafalgar Square, or other public places which are 
dedicated to the public for people to pass along and 
use as thoroughfares, not as places for holding public 
meetings ; but since the verdict did not turn on this point, the 
question is left much as it was before. Had the point been 
raised in such a way as to allow an appeal, the result would 
have been far more satisfactory. It is difficult to leave 
the case without noticing how absurdly exaggerated and 
overdone has been the conduct of Mr. Graham on the 
question of the meetings in Trafalgar Square. He and his 
friends have fought the question as if it involved the whole 
right of public mass-meeting in England ; as if, were they 
to fail, the people could never again meet to discuss grievances 
or criticise the policy of the Government. Yet Mr. Graham 
and his friends are perfectly well aware that, as a matter of 
fact, the right of public meeting in general has never been 
challenged ; and that any people who choose are perfectly at 
liberty to meet in Hyde Park, Victoria Park, Battersea 
Park, and Regent’s Park,—places specially set apart for that 
purpose. Instead of the struggle being one for the right 
of public meeting, it is one for the right of irresponsible 
secretaries of political societies to dictate to those charged with 
the duty of keeping order in London, as to whether great public 
gatherings held in a public Square are or are not dangerous, 
It is admitted on all sides that if they are dangerous they 
ought not to be held—indeed, cannot legally be held—but A, 
B, and C are to be judges of the danger, not the police. When 
the nation gradually begins to understand the ground of com- 
plaint against the authorities, can it be doubtful which side it 
will take? We cannot end our notice of the trial without 
contrasting the conduct of Mr. Tims, the Secretary of the 
Radical Federation, who quietly, and in an orderly and reason- 
able manner, demanded admission to the Square, and who was 
accordingly only refused admission, but not otherwise inter- 
fered with by the police, and that of Mr. Graham. Mr. Tims, 
however much mistaken, behaved in a manner consistent with 
the true traditions of law-abiding and law-respecting English- 
men. Mr. Graham conducted himself like a political fanatic 
of the Continental type. The working man could certainly 
give a lesson in dignity and self-respect to the well-born 
man of wealth. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE UNIONIST ALLIANCE. 


R. PARNELL has confided to the Freeman’s Journal 

his hope that the Irish Members will facilitate the 
transaction of English and Scotch business during the next 
Parliamentary Session, instead of attempting to interpose any 
obstruction to the transaction of that business. He has given 
as his reason, that he thinks that, though the Liberal Unionists 
and Conservatives may hold together for the purpose of 
bullying and dragooning Ireland, they will never hold together 
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when they come to legislate on important matters deeply 
affecting their own interests. Whether that be Mr. Parnell’s 
real motive for this counsel, we venture to doubt. We have a 
strong suspicion that he has noted the rising tide of disgust 
with which Parnellite obstructiveness inspires Great Britain, and 
the reluctance with which many of his new English allies 
keep silence when they see the Parnellites blocking the 
whole business of this country. And he thinks it high 
time, therefore, to find his Irish followers a good Trish 
reason for relaxing their obstructive efforts. Very likely he 
may hope that his good Irish reason is a sound one, and that 
the Unionist alliance may break up on British questions as it 
has not been found possible to break it up on Irish questions. 
But we feel pretty sure that, whether he indulges that hope or 
not, it is not the principal ground of his action. He thinks 
that the time has come to relax the strain which the last 
Session put upon many of the Gladstonians. However much 
pride he may feel at dragging his captives behind his triumphal 
car as he did last Session, he is aware that he cannot urge that 
triumph too far without provoking a revolt. Like the wary 
leader he is, he now resolves to let them follow more freely 
their own wishes and those of their constituents, until the 
time shall come when he finds it essential to make them feel 
the reins again. 

But our present concern is not with Mr. Parnell’s private 
reasons for liberating his British allies for a short time from 
the heavy yoke of the Parnellite alliance, but with the 
prophecy by which he has ventured to sweeten the otherwise 
disagreeable prospect of comparative quiescence for his faithful 
followers. He suggests that the Conservative and Liberal 
Unionists are cemented only by hatred to Ireland, and that 
the moment they come to competing with each other on any 
great matter of policy on which British constituencies are 
likely to be strongly divided, they will begin to disintegrate 
at once. We are aware that all prophecy is dangerous, 
and that only time can show where an alliance is strong 
and where it is weak; but so far, all the evidence we 
have, goes directly against Mr. Parnell’s prediction. We 
confess that we have a far greater fear of the Unionist alliance 
even now breaking up on the Irish Question than on 
any other. With a stormy-petrel like Lord Randolph 
Churchill flitting about the troubled waters, and a man of 
influence like Sir Michael Beach raising his voice in favour of 
conciliation to the Parnellites before the Parnellites have 
given up an iota of their monstrous claims, we cannot conceive 
that, in relation to Ireland, the alliance is as yet in the least 
assured. It is quite conceivable, for instance, that while the 
Liberal Unionists remain firm in their alliance, a section of 
the Conservatives may split off from their party, and so greatly 
endanger the combination. But while we cannot but be 
anxious on that head, we do not see the smallest reason to 
suppose that the Liberal Unionists will be tempted to desert 
the Conservatives on the Local Government Bill or any other 
British measure during the coming Session. In the first place, 
Lord Salisbury has warned all his followers of the danger, and 
has told them plainly that they must sacrifice a good deal to 
Liberal Unionist ideas, and must be prepared even to waive 
points on which they would otherwise be inclined to insist, 
rather than bring about a Parliamentary vote which must 
result either in a resignation or a dissolution. Forewarned is 
forearmed, and it is certainly to be expected that the Local 
Government Bill will not be introduced till it has received 
Lord Hartington’s cordial approval. Of course, it may happen 
that a section of the Conservatives may disapprove, and dis- 
approve not because the Local Government Bill does not go 
far enough, but because it goes too far. Sir Michael Beach’s 
speech at Bristol seemed to foreshadow some disposition 
to take this line, and we do not feel sure that his resig- 
nation may not have had some connection with his dis- 
like of a thoroughgoing Local Government measure. He 
certainly deprecated strongly the attempt to create active 
rural municipalities for which there is no demand, and 
threw a certain amount of cold water on the principal measure 
of the coming Session. But then, opposition of this kind 
from the right wing of the Conservative Party is not just now 
very formidable. What ¢s formidable is any opposition which 
would reinforce the Gladstonian and Parnellite Parties ; but itis 
impossible for the Gladstonian and Parnellite Parties to unite 
with the right wing of the Conservative Party against the left 
wing and the Liberal Unionists. If Sir Michael Beach and 
Lord Randolph Churchill joined their voices to the Glad- 
stonians and Parnellites on any Irish question, or on any issue 
raised by the Radicals, the consequences might be serious. 











But so long as they confine themselves to protesting that the 
Conservatives are too Liberal in their policy, they will be 
powerless, and cannot undermine the Government. 

Of course, there is the question of economy, on which it js 
almost always possible for any party to take up any attitude, 
Even an ultra-Radical may say that efficiency is being sacrificed 
to economy, and therefore, if he chooses, may censure the 
Government for standing by Lord George Hamilton, and 
accepting the resignation of so popular an officer as Lord 
Charles Beresford. But we may be quite sure that no 
alliance resting on so strong a motive as that on which 
the Unionist alliance depends, will ever go to pieces because 
Lord George Hamilton wishes to be more economical than a 
popular naval officer thinks it prudent to be. Lord Hartington 
might agree in secret either with one or with the other, but 
he would certainly not state an opinion on so trivial a matter, 
if it endangered his understanding with the Government. 
And it would be impossible for Mr. Gladstone, with 
his strong bias towards economy, to throw himself into 
a struggle of that kind on the side of the man who 
approves expenditure, and against the man who wishes 
to curtafl it. And besides, Lord Randolph Churchill has 
committed himself to the economical party, and would not 
have much influence if he deserted it again for the party which 
insists on efficiency first, and economy only afterwards. So 
far as it is possible to anticipate the course of Parliamentary 
discussion now, we see no reason to think that, on the question 
of economy, the Government will not go at least as fast and 
as far as it is probable that the country will follow it. 

There remain questions of the kind which the public Press 
have recently been taking up so strongly, the questions between 
public order and the agitators. These are issues on which, of 
course, Mr, Gladstone and his followers will find no difficulty 
in supporting strongly the cry of the Parnellites ; but then, these 
are questions on which it is nearly impossible that either the 
Conservatives should split amongst themselves, or the Liberal 
Unionists should desert them. Order is one of the points on 
which the Conservatives not only have a strong popular feeling 
behind them, but are perfectly aware that they have it, and 
are therefore proud to act on the old Conservative tradition. 
Neither Sir Michael Beach nor Lord Randolph Churchill is at 
all likely to desert the cause of order and tranquillity. And 
as for Lord Hartington feeling inclined to desert it, it is the 
last question on which we should expect to see Lord Harting- 
ton vacillate even for an instant. Indeed, if a question could 
have been raised the discussion of which would tend to 
cement even more firmly the alliance between the Conservatives 
and the Liberal Unionists, this would be it. To our minds, the 
speech on “ Remember Mitchelstown !” did more good service in 
welding the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists together, than 
any speech ever delivered by Lord Salisbury, or Mr. Goschen, 
or Lord Hartington. If the Radicals attempt to obstruct the 
Session by frequently moving the adjournment to discuss 
matters of this kind, the Closure in its simplest and most abso- 
lute form will be passed before the House has been sitting for 
a month. On the whole, Mr. Parnell’s shrewd advice to the 
Irish Members to let the English business proceed without 
interruption, seems to us to be far better justified by certain 
reasons for giving it which he did not explain to his inter- 
viewer, than by the reasons on which he was so willing to 
enlarge. 


THE “STAR.” 


HE long-expected Radical journal, the Star, appeared on 
Tuesday afternoon as an evening journal, and, as is usual 

in this country, contained a programme of its policy and objects. 
It is fairly written, and, except upon one subject—the ground 
landlords of the Metropolis—moderate in expression; and 
there is not only room in London, but need for such a paper. 
There is a great mass of Radicalism in the country—not so 
great, perhaps, as some of its adulators believe, but still very 
great—and it is not only expedient, but right, that the ideas and 
wishes, and even the prejudices, of that mass should find ade- 
quate literary expression. It is folly to give men votes, and then 
ask them to brood in silence over even imaginary grievances, 
or to abstain from expressing aspirations with which the 
rest of the community are out of sympathy, or which, it 
may be, they scarcely understand. If all men have votes, 
the field of debate should be open to all men, cultivated or 
uncultivated, with the proviso that the uncultivated equally 
with the cultivated are bound to abstain from libel and from 
incitements to breach of law. A journal which would and 
could interpret accurately the feeling as well as the thought 
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of tho silent classes, would be a valuable addition to the 
English Press; and so far as it does that, we, who shall 
probably differ with it on most subjects, welcome the Star. 
Nevertheless, we have read its programme with little but 
regret. Its key-note is that the halfpennies must be pro- 
tected, and the pennies must look after themselves. Because 


those who can pay the latter are better off, therefore they have | 


no claim even, if we understand the programme, to be heard. 
The comfortable are not citizens at all, but only the distressed. 
That the majority should rule, is the condition precedent of 
democracy, and the majority in every country, even if they are 
proprietors of the soil, must necessarily be working men. We 
do not expect them not to consider their own interests, and 
are willing to allow that their true interests should be the first 
material object of the whole community, for they are in 
numbers the community itself; but the Star goes far beyond 
this. It abandons democracy in favour of aristocracy, an 
aristocracy of the very poor. It says:—In our view, the 
effect of every policy must first be regarded from the stand- 
point of the workers of the nation, and of the poorest and 
the most helpless among them. The charwoman that lives 
in St. Giles’s, the seamstress that is sweated in White- 
chapel, the labourer that stands begging for work outside the 
dockyard gate in St. George’s-in-the-East, these are the persons 
by whose condition we shall judge the policy of the different 
political parties, and as it relieves, or injures, or leaves un- 
helped their position, shall that policy by us be praised or 
condemned, helped or resisted.’’ The paupers, in fact, are to 
govern, or rather all government is to be subordinated to the 
consideration of their interests. We say nothing of the foolish- 
ness of such a policy, which would, if successful, transfer all 
guiding power to those who, whether from fault or misfortune, 
have failed in the battle of life. But we may point out that 
it flings over the Benthamite doctrine of “the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,” that it is not democracy of any 
sort, and that it is not even philanthropy, for philanthropy 
seeks the good of all human beings. The immense majority 
of Englishmen are workers with work to do; and to pass over 
their wishes and their interests in favour of the unemployed 
or the half-employed, is to supersede government by and 
for the majority, by government of and for the lowest 
residuum. That is, no doubt, the real meaning of much 
of the teaching we hear around us, and we congratulate the 
Star on having the courage of its convictions; but it is 
not Radicalism, or anything like Radicalism. It is as 
opposed to the true interests of the masses as it is to 
their wishes, its logical outcome being to tax the whole 
community who succeed, in order to provide incomes for 
the minute section which fails, ‘The policy will appear to 
us,” says the Star, “worthy of everlasting thanks, and of 
ineffaceable glory, that does no more than enable the char- 
woman to put two pieces of sugar in her cup of tea instead 
of one; and that adds one farthing a day to the wage of the 
seamstress or the labourer.” Irrespective of all other con- 
siderations? Why not, then, make the charwoman a State 
allowance at once for her sugar, and recommence, on behalf of 
the labourer with too little to eat, the system of Imperial doles ? 
The country is rich enough, probably, to bear it, and that such 
a course must take all heart out of the workers with enough, 
and destroy the morale of all workers with too little, is, on 
the theory, of no importance, for the first object of the State, 
indeed its only object, is to support and comfort that section, 
happily a small one, of its citizens which has not enough for 
itself, This, too, is to be sought, according to the Star, firstly 
by a reform of the Land Laws which, so far as we can under- 
stand the programme, would redistribute all land—clearly with- 
out payment except from the State, that is, from the majority of 
hardworking men who now form the State—among the classes 
now distressed. That is either a policy of confiscation or a 
demand that all property-owners and wage-receivers shall be 
taxed, and very heavily taxed, in order that those who neither 
Own nor earn shall be as comfortable as they. That is not 
Radicalism, but Communism. As we understand Radicalism, 
it would abolish all privilege when it pressed on any class 
whatever—including, we would observe, the grand privilege 
of rioting—would sweep away every obstruction in the 
poor man’s way, including unjust taxation when there is any ; 
would secure to the poorest worker his right to his great 
property, his labour, and therefore his right to combine to 
obtain a full price for that labour; and would then leave it to 
the individual, guaranteed against starvation, to make the most 
he could of his own resources. He would be treated as a 
responsible being, and not as a baby. Radicalism would cer- 





tainly not tax ten Peters to place one Paul beyond the reach 
of accident or misfortune. That is aristocracy, not demo- 
cracy, in its highest and most unjust development, and was 
only perfectly realised once, when Augustus taxed the world in 
order that the Roman unemployed, then masters of the State, 
should have their dinners gratis. If food is to be’ provided, 
so also must house-rent be, and we are not surprised that the 
Star proclaims open war against the landlords of London, 
condemns them for idleness—as if a proportion of the dis- 
tressed were not idle too—and declares that out of them 
must come cheap houses for the tradesman and cheap rooms 
for the artisan. Is, then, the State to own London, build all 
houses, repair all damages, and exact all rents? If so, we shall 
hardly find the Majority a lenient landlord; and if not so, 
then the little landlord, who will own everything, will be as 
he is in Paris, twice as exacting as the big one. 

Details, however, do not matter. Our complaint is that the 
new exponent of Radicalism sees throughout politics only 
one object, and that a sordid one,—an increase of the wages 
not of the majority, but of a small class, by any and every 
means except Protection, which, with curious contempt for 
logic, is to be resisted even by violence. We also agree that , 
Protection is immoral folly, a tax on all for the benefit of a 
few, burdensome to the people, and injurious to the State; 
but if it would give to a few who suffer more sugar for their 
tea, which it might conceivably be made to do—for instance, 
by prohibiting all foreign-made clothing, and disabling -all 
foreigners from tailor’s work—why should the Siar, on its 
theory, resist that system? Because the majority will have 
less? Certainly they will; but then, they will also have less 
if they are to support in comfort all who cannot support 
themselves, which is to be the new Radical ideal. 

These being the objects of the Star, it follows almost 
of necessity that it ridicules and detests the very notion 
of a foreign policy. The Empire is never to be extended, 
and England is to do nothing for the protection of Earope 
or the benefit of foreign lands. ‘“ Empire, dominion, influence 
in the councils of Europe—all these and such like things to 
us are mere pestilent emptiness. The elevation, the more con- 
stant employment, the better wage, the increase of food in 
the stomachs, dignity in the souls, joy, humanity, tenderness 
in the hearts of the people—these, and these things alone, 
represent to us progress, glory, national greatness.’ We are 
never to fight in defence of the wronged, unless fighting will 
give us more dinner; never to assume the tuition of peoples 
fallen into anarchy, unless it will profit the poor; never to 
shield Europe from the suffering which would follow a wave 
of conquest such as once poured out from France, and may 
pour out from Russia, unless by such self-sacrifice we—nay, 
not we, but the uncomfortable among us—would clearly gain 
some cash. Well, it is a poor gospel that, if not a base 
one; but it does not distress us much, Man does not 
live by bread alone ; and while ideas have power, the English 
will not surrender their place in the world, and with it their 
means of doing good, or cease from their work of educating 
the dark races, or look on at the struggles of humanity as 
things totally indifferent to men who are filled with meat. 
The moment they are assailed, or threatened, or eclipsed, these 
teachings will be forgotten; and they will fight, often, we 
greatly fear, under the stimulus not of wisdom, but of mere 
emotion. We would only just point out that the theory, as now 
stated, is not the Christian one, even as Christianity is under- 
stood by Quakers, and still less the Radical one, for it allows of 
wars of conquest for gain. We may not fight for human freedom, 
but we may to make the food of paupers cheap. We may not 
conquer to educate or save, but we may to acquire a market. To 
annex a poor land is shocking, for the charwoman may have 
no sugar to her tea; but to annex a rich one is a different 
matter, for that might give her her tea for nothing. Suppose 
we conquer China, and make half the human race labour to 
find comforts for the unemployed, where, on the showing of 
the Star, would be the crime of that? 





SIR E. CLARKE ON THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

7". great value of the speech deliyered on Wednesday to 

the law students of Birmingham by Sir Edward Clarke 
consists in this. It has always been alleged that the fusion 
of the two branches of the legal profession was only desired by 
solicitors indignant at being debarred from public office, and 
young barristers impatient of the difficulties they discovered 
in the way of making a living. Here, however, we have a 
Solicitor-General who is acknowledged to be a most successful 
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lawyer, and who says of himself that he has five thousand 
reasons a year for letting things alone, who declares that fusion 
to be almost imperative, and this not only in the interest of 
the community, which has long been recognised, but in 
that of the two professions, which has been so hardily 
denied. When Sir E. Clarke pleads for such a change, 
and pleads in the kind of phrases which prove that he 
speaks from conviction, and not for any hidden object, 
we may be certain that the ice is cracking, and that the 
conservative force which has so long resisted the innova- 
tion, is becoming at last doubtful of its old conclusions. 
There must be others among the chiefs of the Bar who agree 
in the main with the Solicitor-General, though they may 
not perhaps be so outspoken; and the mere fact that 
there is division on the subject will, when the question 
comes up in Parliament, facilitate the work of the re- 
formers who find it harder to deal with the argument, “ the 
whole Bar is against you,” than with any other. Parlia- 
ment is slow to move when all experts profess themselves 
content ; but once they are divided, Members think of their 
constituents, and in this instance constituents are ali clients, 
or “legal advisers ” who take the side of Sir Edward Clarke. 
As regards the public and the solicitors, Sir Edward 
obviously felt, justly as we think, that his case was unanswer- 
able. The division in the profession injures the public at 
every turn. The man who wants legal assistance has at pre- 
sent to pay two sets of lawyers neither of whom are com- 
pletely educated, when one competent “lawyer,” at once 
advocate and man of business, would better serve his 
turn. He is of necessity taxed not only to pay for the 
skill of both, though he sees only one, but for the mass 
of written communications through which they instruct 
each other; and as regards one, the advocate, he has no 
security that he will ever get anything for his money. The 
barrister may forget his case if he likes, or neglect it, or 
blunder in it, and there is no redress. The loss of time 
caused by the system is enormous, and so, we may add, is the 
loss of confidence that the law will in civil cases always pro- 
vide an adequate remedy for wrong. Sir E, Clarke’s bald 
account of the system, which everybody who has ever had a 
suit knows to be undercoloured, is of itself an indictment of it :— 
“ The client goes to his solicitor, and to him explains the whole 
case, and asks if he ought to bring an action. He is advised 
to do so; the writ is issued, and the action is launched. The 
pleadings presenting no difficulty, are prepared in the solicitor’s 
office. Summonses are heard at Chambers, orders are made, 
and the solicitor, or a clerk who is always in communication 
with him, does the work. Then comes the trial. It may be 
that the case is sent down to the County-Court for trial. If 
80, the solicitor appears. He has his bundle of papers containing 
all the notes taken and all the suggestions made. He knows 
the whole case, and he conducts it in that Court. But if the 
trial is in a Superior Court, counsel has to be instructed ; all 
the facts have to be set down in writing; all the proofs of 
witnesses must be written out with such fullness that a person 
who has never seen them, and who comes fresh to the case, 
shall know exactly what they can say in the matter. And 
then in general a very few observations are added by an in- 
dustrious clerk, and off the draft goes to the law stationer. 
Upon paper of the most inconvenient size and shape the state- 
ment of facts and pleadings and correspondence, and the 
observations of the industrious clerk, are fully written out in a 
big round hand. The observations are not very often read by any 
one after the first draft is made; but in they go at 24d. the folio 
for the draft, and 4d. the folio for each of the brief-copies. And 
then the counsel is instructed, brief-fees are paid, and then, 
at an enormous cost, the knowledge which the solicitor had 
has been conveyed to another person in order that he may put 
before the Court the matters which probably the solicitor 
knows much better, and could explain just as well. In most 
cases the counsel is not the choice of the litigant, but is simply 
the counsel usually employed by the solicitor.” If we add 
that the client cannot know his counsel, cannot confer with 
him, and, as Sir E. Clarke strongly put it, cannot punish him, 
we have a system which necessarily works slowly, which is 
necessarily absurdly expensive, and which only succeeds, so far 
as it does succeed, because solicitors and counsel alike do their 
work a great deal more honourably than with such a practice 
they could be expected todo. The method is, in fact, only 
borne by the public because it has always existed, and has been 
modified in working by a system of etiquettes ; and in America 
and the Colonies it has been abolished with, so far as any 
one can perceive, no evil result, The only necessities, if the 


change is made, are to insist, as Sir E. Clarke does 
that the “lawyer” who combines both functions shall 
be thoroughly well educated, and that, which he omits 
the supervising discipline shall be indefinitely more severe. 
We do not see why a lawyer, if he is to be so completely 
trusted, should not be made criminally responsible for any dis- 
honourable act, and at all events he must be much more 
certain of expulsion than he is at present. The “shady lot ” 
of the joint profession must be crushed out without remorse, 

The case as regards solicitors is at least equally clear. They 
know the facts of a case, they know the law of the case, and 
to permit them to state the facts and their view of the law in 
Court is only common-sense. If the permission is supposed to 
do mischief, why is it allowed at present in every County- 
Court, where three-fourths of the legal business of the country 
will shortly be decided; or why is a solicitor permitted to 
become a barrister by a process which, whatever else it does, 
can neither change his nature nor greatly enlarge his acquire- 
ments? In truth, the permission would of itself make the 
solicitors abler men, not only by tempting them to studies 
which they now neglect, but by attracting into their body a 
better class of aspirants, and offering to them careers from 
which th@y are now shut out. No profession in the 
world was ever improved by a refusal of all the rewards 
that other men are seeking, and the solicitor at present 
can look for nothing except money, and perhaps some 
private influence. He is, to speak broadly, never re- 
cognised, is never honoured, and can never publicly serve 
the State. There is no sense in such disabilities ; and when 
they are imposed on a profession which, perhaps more than 
any other, influences legislation, they become an injurious 
oppression. They certainly are not made less invidious by 
the position of the Bar, which is, of all roads to public pro- 
motion, perhaps the quickest; so that at this moment, 
says Sir E. Clarke, “there are thirty-six men each of whom 
receives not less than £5,000 a year as holding, or having 
held, judicial office or the post of a law officer. Of these, six 
have founded peerages, sixteen are members of the Privy 
Council, and, besides that, there are ten other Councillors who 
enjoy that honour by virtue of having held legal or judicial 
office.” This is exclusive of the fact that some scores 
of well-paid posts are open to barristers in India and the 
Crown Colonies, while, as a Home Secretary is reported to 
have said, “ the very failures at the Bar receive County-Court 
judgeships and £1,500 a year.” 

The point remaining is to make the change acceptable 
to the Bar, and that can only be done by addressing them as 
Sir Edward Clarke has done, as a profession. The leaders 
are not likely to be anxious for the change. They do 
not want able solicitors competing with them for prac- 
tice, or to see their monopoly of judgeships shaken, or 
to be themselves burdened by personal interviews with 
prejudiced or overbearing clients. They like things as 
they are, very naturally ; but then, their juniors like them a 
great deal less. Many of them feel that if they were only 
allowed, they would make admirable solicitors ; and very many 
more, without that self-confidence, would betake themselves, if 
they could, to that profession. The Bar, as a profession, to put 
it bluntly, has for some years past been starving for dignity’s 
sake, or to put it in Sir E. Clarke’s less abrupt form of speech, 
this is the condition of affairs :—‘ The struggle of the man 
who comes to the Bar without very powerful patrons to force 
him into practice has always been a very hard one, but I believe 
it has become harder of late years. I know what the diffi- 
culties are, for I have seen too many men as capable of work 
and as industrious, but without the good-fortune that has 
helped me on, persevere for a time, making great sacrifices, 
enduring much disappointment, and forced at last to turn 
away from the practice of the profession in which they had 
hoped to win fame and fortune. Many go to the ranks of 
literature, others seek secretaryships or agencies, or some small 
appointment in our Colonial service. Others, again, having 
sacrificed some years of their lives in compulsory idleness 
because no man gave them anything to do, turn away to the 
other branch of the profession, and, in so doing, abandon with 
a sigh all the generous ambitions with which they started of 
public service and of public honour. I have no patronage 
whatever in my gift as Solicitor-General, but it has been 
brought to my knowledge since I have held that post that the 
number of men who, having been some years at the Bar, and 
fully qualified for its work, are despairing of ever making it a 
means of livelihood at all, is much larger than even I had 





believed it to be. And this state of things is likely to grow 
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worse. Every change in the rules of procedure naturally gives 
the larger portion of the work to the solicitor, as the object of 
these rules, which they sometimes entirely defeat, is to render 
litigation less expensive.” The consequence is that the Bar, if 
the most “liberal,” has also become the riskiest of professions, 
that the ablest men, unless personally connected with solicitors, 
shrink from entering its ranks, and that it tends more and 
more to become a great gamble, in which the prizes are 
by no means distributed in the order of legal merit. 
Things, moreover, as Sir E. Clarke admits, are daily becoming 
worse, and they will become worse still, for the tendency of 
all legislation is to heap business upon minor local Courts, and 
to throw the great list of half-legal State appointments open 
to a wider circle. As a profession, the change would improve 
the position of the Bar; for be our reforms what they may, 
the business of the legal adviser will never end. With a 
wealthy people, a complex civilisation, and a Parliament 
whose business is law-making, the man who knows and 
can manage legal business is, if he is only competent, sure 
not only of pecuniary reward, but of a great position amidst 
the struggling mass, Every Colony, as it rises, adds to the 
demand ; America is governed by our laws; and in a very few 
years, the lawyer who is at once advocate and legal adviser 
will be the most important of all professionals among a 
hundred millions of English-speaking people, owning one-third 
of the world, and doing the business of one-half. 


THE CAMBERLEY POISONING CASE. 


E are as convinced as any one can be of the necessity of 
distinguishing between a criminal trial as it is heard 
by the jury, and a criminal trial as it is read by the public. 
The demeanour of the witnesses has, and rightly has, a very 
great influence upon those who listen to their evidence. Shades 
of hesitation, or unwillingness, or over-eagerness, which escape 
notice in a newspaper report, may go far with the spectators 
to establish a prisoner's guilt, though there may be large gaps 
in the actual chain of testimony. Again, the summing-up of 
the Judge may read quite differently from what it sounded. 
To the listener the real current of the Judge’s thoughts may 
be apparent underneath his words, and when seen may point 
to a different conclusion from that which they suggested. 
Ordinarily speaking, these are amply sufficient reasons 
against attempting to interfere with a sentence. It is the 
joint work of a Judge and a jury, and no one else can have 
equally good means of getting at the truth about the case. 
There are exceptions, however, even to so salutary and con- 
venient a rule as this, and the recent trial of Henry Bowles 
for murdering his ‘“ wife’—-she was so called at the 
trial by everybody except the Judge, but she was only 
his mistress—is one of them. There can be no harm in 
finding fault with the verdict of a jury when that jury has 
itself supplied a reason which suggests censure. The jury, we 
are told, retired to consider their verdict at 7 o'clock yesterday 
week, “ At five minutes past 9 they returned into Court, 
and the foreman said there was not the slightest chance 
of their agreeing upon a verdict. They were about equally 
divided.” The Judge thereupon sent them back to discuss the 
matter further, and in some forty minutes they again came 
into Court, and this time with a verdict of “ Guilty.” Probably 
almost every one in Court believed that the result of the 
second deliberation would be an acquittal. It is quite intel- 
ligible that six men should hold out all night rather than see 
a man of whose guilt they are not satisfied sent to the gallows. 
But that six men should be so eager to give murder its due 
as in less than an hour to convince six others who for two 
long hours have stuck to their conviction of his innocence, is 
wonderful indeed. The result does great credit to the moiety of 
the jury who succeeded so triumphantly in impressing the 
harsher view of the case on the moiety who began by rejecting it. 
When six men think a man guilty, and another six think him 
Innocent, we naturally expect that, if either side converts 
the other, the victory will lie with the latter. They must 
have thought that there was a doubt, or the division would 
not have been so equal; and in the presence of a doubt, it is 
the accused person that ordinarily gets the benefit of it. In 
this instance, however, it was the hangman who was favoured. 
Probably Mr. Justice Charles was as much surprised at 
the conclusion to which they came as any one. The report 
of what he said when he sent them out of Court the second 
time certainly points in this direction. Knowing that about 
half of them thought the evidence insufficient for a conviction, 
he still impressed on them that to justify a verdict adverse 





to the prisoner, they ‘must be satisfied beyond reason- 
able doubt that guilt was brought home to the prisoner.” 
The summing-up of the Judge seems no less to have pointed 
to an acquittal, than his remarks on sending out the jury a 
second time. Mr. Justice Charles enlarged on the inadequacy 
of mere suspicion as support for a verdict of “ Guilty,” and as 
if anticipating the perplexity in which some at least of the 
jury would be placed, he warned them that if they could not 
make up their minds, it was their duty to acquit the prisoner. 
Those of the jury who found themselves in this position 
apparently took the Judge’s words in a contrary sense. They 
could not make up their minds—that much is shown by the 
fact that at the end of two hours there seemed not the 
slightest chance of their agreeing to find Bowles guilty—bat 
they thought it their duty to convict him. 

When we turn to the evidence, we find abundant reason alike 
for the tone of the summing-up and for the long hesitation 
of one-half of the jurymen. There is no question that the 
woman died, and though Bowles was only charged with 
murdering her, he might with equal justice have been 
charged with murdering his son. Moreover, both the woman 
and her son died from the same cause, and that cause, 
poisoning by strychnine. Dr. Stevenson, the official analyst 
to the Home Office, is clear that both must have taken a 
fatal dose. But it is not usually held sufficient to show that 
a woman and her son died by poison in order to saddle 
the father with the guilt of administering it. Something 
more than this is demanded as justification of a verdict of 
“ Quilty ’—something that shall connect him with the poison, 
or at least suggest a motive for his using it in this way. 
Nothing of the kind was present here. The Judge was 
careful to point out that the possession of strychnine was 
not in any way traced to the prisoner. No strychnine was 
found in the house; nor anything that pointed that way except 
a pill-box, which might have contained strychnine pills, had it 
not been empty. The only evidence, however, that went to 
show that it had contained them was the fact that it was 
labelled * Antibilious Pills,’ and that Dr. Stevenson found, on 
experiment, that pills containing fatal doses of strychnine would 
be about the size of an antibilious pill. Then, as to motive, 
there is not a trace of it. Dowles lived on fairly good terms 
with his mistress, whom, as the Judge said, he could have dis- 
missed at any moment, and seems to have been fond of his son. 
Only one reason for getting rid of the dead woman was put 
forward by the Crown counsel, and this completely broke down 
on examination. Bowles had asked after a housemaid who had 
been an old fellow-servant of his, had said he loved her, but “that 
the worst of it was he had an old housekeeper.” The theory of 
the prosecution was that, in his desire to marry this house- 
maid, he had put the housekeeper out of the way. Passion 
had driven him into crime. But the statement which has 
just been made—and it is the only one that could be found 
to sustain this view—seems much more the language of 
jest than of passion. Supposing that Bowles had met the 
housemaid in question, instead of sending a message to her, 
and had said, ‘ Well, Betsy, my girl, I'd marry thee if it 
warn’t for the old woman at home,’ would that have implied 
any design to murder the “ old woman at home”? Hardly. 
Then why should the expression be more damning when some 
one else is asked to convey it? Moreover, this housemaid was 
hardly of an age to awaken an overmastering passion. She was 
forty-nine, an age at which a woman, unless she is a Ninon 
de l’Enclos, is more likely to be made love to in vulgar jest than 
in criminal earnest. 

The result of all this is that, beyond the fact that the woman 
and the son were poisoned, there is absolutely nothing to in- 
criminate Bowles. The prisoner said that ‘ Mrs. Bowles” had at 
one time had some strychnine pills by her for poisoning rats, and 
we know from Dr. Stevenson's evidence that these pills and the 
ordinary antibilious pills might be very much alike. If we sup- 
pose, then, that these strychnine pills had been put away in a 
box that had once held antibilious pills, and had been for- 
gotten, and that the woman, wanting some ordinary medicine 
for herself and her son, had found a box with the right label, 
and what looked like the right pills in it,—we get, to our 
minds, a far more probable explanation of how the strychnine 
came to be found in the two bodies than the explanation 
suggested by the Crown counsel and, in our judgment, most un- 
fortunately adopted, first by half the jury, and then by the whole. 

We cannot suppose that there is any chance of the sentence 
in this case being carried out. Mr. Justice Charles had no 
choice but to pass it; but Mr. Secretary Matthews has full 
choice whether the penalty shall actually be inflicted. What 
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that choice will be is open, we feel sure, to no question 
whatever. The prerogative of mercy can never be better 
employed than in averting what, as the facts stand, would 
undoubtedly be an unjust execution, and if the facts are as 
they appear to be, in issuing a free pardon. Even if Bowles 
was guilty, which we disbelieve, the evidence against him, if 
reported aright, was utterly insufficient for conviction. 





TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


ECENT discussions in the London School Board and other 
public bodies have called public attention to the abortive 
Technical Education Bill of last Session, and rendered necessary 
a careful consideration of the conditions under which that 
measure might in the next Session be usefully revived and 
newly shaped. There is much vagueness and confusion in the 
popular conception of “ Technical Education,” both as regards 
its ends andits means. By some it is understood to mean that 
definite instruction in special handicrafts which makes all the 
difference between the skilled and the unskilled workman. 
Foreign artisans, it is urged, are competing with those of 
England with success, because they are better instructed ; and 
if we are to hold our own in the markets and the industries of 
the world, we can only hope to do so by giving to our wofk- 
men systematic training not only in the trades they respectively 
follow, but also in the chemistry, the mechanics, or other 
sciences which are most nearly akin to those trades. Other 
advocates of technical instruction take a wholly different view 
of its functions and aims. They say that without special 
reference to the claims of this or that particular form of 
industry, w// scholars should be trained to manual exercise and 
to the right use of their fingers and their eyes. It has hitherto, 
they urge, been a great defect in our system of education that 
it has addressed itself chiefly to the memory and intelligence, 
that it has concerned itself too much with books and too little 
with things, and that it has neglected the kind of training 
which gives dexterity and physical capacity, which quickens 
the senses and develops the taste, and so prepares the pupil 
more completely not for carpentering or weaving in particular, 
but for any form of industry in which bodily power and resource 
are needed, There is a third class of advocates of technical 
education, whose real motive is founded on a deep distrust of the 
intellectual instruction of the poor, and on a wish to discredit it. 
They think, though they hardly like to avow it openly, that the 
children of working men are being too well taught, that they 
ought to remain as a class “*hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” and that any intellectual ambition which might make 
the scholars in elementary schools formidable competitors with 
the children of the middle classes in the race of life should be 
severely repressed. ‘To persons of this class the popular move- 
ment in favour of some undefined sort of “ technical instruc- 
tion” which will help to keep the children of the poor “in 
their proper stations,” mainly occupied in mechanical work, 
and influenced as little as possible by the love of books, and 
by those ideals and aspirations which are generated by 
the love of books, possesses considerable attraction. They ask 
for technical instruction for the humbler classes not as a new 
educational instrument, or as a source of new strength to the 
nation, but as a means of perpetuating existing social distine- 
tions, and of preventing the professions and the more liberal 
departments of human employment from being crowded or 
overstocked. 

Now, of these three classes of persons, it is manifest that 
the Bill of the Government, as presented last Session, will 
meet the views mainly of the first. It proposes to empower 
Municipalities and School Boards to set up apprentice schools, 
trade schools, Lortbildungsschulen of the German type, for 
practice in the use of tools, in drawing, in mechanics, and 
special forms of skilled industry ; and it provides that through 
the agency and under the supervision of the Science and Art 
Department, such schools shall receive aid, countenance, and 
substantial grants from the State. There can be little doubt 
that this measure would, if carried, prove to be fruitful of 
valuable results. It would encourage local bodies to set up 
schools specially adapted to the trades and industrial conditions 
of the various districts of England, and would greatly multiply 
such schools as the trade schools of Bristol and Keighley, the 
Ecole Industrielle of Brussels, and the Ecoles Professionelles 
of France and Switzerland. 

But to the second of those classes which we have described 
—to the advocates of a well-ordered system of manual training 
as an organic part of general education—the Bill as introduced 
by the Goyernment last year will hardly bring much satisfac- 


tion. It assumes that the sort of technical training for which it 
makes provision will not commence until the scholar has passed 
the sixth standard ; in other words, until he shall have reached 
a reasonable proficiency in the usual subjects of elementary 
instruction,—in reading, writing, and arithmetic, in the 
English language, in geography, history, or elementary science, 
It does not permit the substitution of any form of Hand. 
arbeit for one of the time-honoured themes of ordinary 
instruction. It does not even provide for the recognition of 
such exercise among the optional “class-subjects.” Still less 
does it contemplate a total bouleversement of the ideal of 
elementary education, such as Lord Meath, Mr. Samuel Smith, 
and other enthusiastic advocates of industrial training demand. 
And it must be owned that there is some extravagance in the 
form in which the demand is often made. Punch depicts the 
journeyman carpenter with his basket of tools on his back, 
claiming to dethrone the pedagogue, and to take the poor 
man’s child and see what he can make of him, If this meang 
anything—and to do Punch justice, there is generally a serious 
meaning in his cartoons—it means that, for the English child, 
the reading and arithmetic, the knowledge of the words he uses 
and of the world he lives in, which it is the schoolmaster’s busi« 
ness to impart, is of less importance to his future well-being 
and usefulness as a citizen than the possession of manual skill, 
What is more, it means that, in some way or other, these two 
forms of education are alternative, or at least inconsistent 
with each other, and that the boy who has not learned 
what the schoolmaster has to teach is more likely than 
one who has learned it to become a capable and skilful 
workman. If this be gravely put forth as argument, 
we have only to say that all experience confutes it. Ever 
since Socrates paid his memorable visit to the Athenian 
workshops, it has been a familiar result of observation that 
your mere artisan, though skilled, may possibly be a very 
poor creature, Lorné right and left by the traditions of his 
craft and by rules-of-thumb, and with very muddled and 
imperfect ideas about matters outside his own trade. The use 
of tools, though a good thing, is not the highest thing to be 
desired in the equipment of a citizen, and it is only in a very 
limited degree that it could be introduced with advantage into 
any rational scheme of general education. The difference 
between a handy man and an unhandy man is unquestionably 
of some importance in all conditions of life ; but the difference 
between an intelligent well-read man, and one whose mental 
faculties have not been broadened and cultivated, is of ten 
times more importance, both in the lower and the higher ranks 
of life. We are not without some very significant experience 
on this point. In girls’ schools we have long had a form 
of technical instruction of undoubted utility. Needlework is 
not only a beautiful art, but a necessary of our domestic life. 
It has received a large, perhaps an inordinate, share of atten- 
tion in all the elementary schools of the country. In villages 
in which the influence of Lady Bountiful or the Vicar’s wife 
is dominant, nearly the half of every day is spent by little 
girls not in being taught to sew, for that might be effectively 
done in one-third of the time, but in mere dawdling over 
needlework, and in the manufacture of garments for sale or 
for home use. From the point of view of those who desire 
to make the primary school effective as a preparation for the 
duties and responsibilities of an intelligent life, the amount of 
time and effort thus spent appears to be out of all proportion 
to the value of the results produced. In fact, experience shows 
that needlework does little or nothing to improve the general 
capacity of the learner, and that proficiency in this one art 
may easily co-exist with dullness and mental vacuity, and with 
complete helplessness in regard to all the other duties and 
claims of life. 

But while such considerations as these may well serve to 
moderate the extravagant estimate which some persons have 
formed respecting the educational value of mere handicraft, it 
may be admitted that some forms of manual exercise might 
usefully be introduced into elementary schools, and if wisely 
harmonised with the rest of the instruction, might give to our 
whole scheme of primary studies a more complete and practical 
character. We shall never, it is true, be able to discover any 
form of handwork as universally applicable to the future 
destiny of all boys as needlework is to the domestic 
needs of all girls; but modelling, drawing, the making 
of artistic patterns in paper, or carving in wood, might, 
within certain reasonable limits, form part of an ele- 
mentary school course, and would, if rightly connected 
with accurate measurement and with a knowledge of geo- 





metry and of the principles of art, haye a reflex action 
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of considerable value on all other lessons, and on the general 
intelligence of the scholar. The object-lessons and the varied 
and interesting manual employments which, under the 
stimulus furnished by Mr. Mundella’s Code, have done so 
much to transform and brighten the infant-schools throughout 
the whole country, might with great advantage be extended, 
mutatis mutandis, all through the course of the upper school. 
It may be hoped that the revised Technical Instruction Bill 
will at least enable school-managers who desire to adopt this 
yiew, and who have devised a satisfactory course of manual 
exercises, to have such teaching recognised. It has been 
urged with some truth that if this is to be done well, it must 
be effected not by relegating every subject which can claim 
to be included under the head “Technical Training” to the 
separate supervision of the Science and Art Department, but 
by enlarging the conception of elementary education authorised 
by the Education Department itself. Nothing distracts a 
teacher or dislocates the machinery of a school more than the 
responsibility to different and independent authorities for 
different departments of the scholars’ work. It is important 
to preserve the unity of our system of primary education, 
and to avoid any measure which would weaken the just 
influence and authority of the Education Department and 
its officers. It is not, therefore, by handing over the boys 
and girls of a school to artisans and specialists, but by a due 
recognition of the claims of both head and hand in our school 
work, and especially by obtaining teachers who are qualified to 
make manual-training and mental training parts of a coherent 
and well-ordered educational system, each in its own way 
helpful to the other, that the problem now before the public 
can be most satisfactorily solved. 

As to the third of the classes which we have described, 
consisting of those who, under the demand for technical educa- 
tion, cover the desire to check the intellectual improvement of 
the children of the poor, and to keep them from seeking other 
than mechanical employments, it may be hoped that all the best 
friends of national education will repudiate their aims and 
decline their co-operation,— 

‘Non tali auxilio, nee defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.” 

Subject only to the inevitable limitations of age and oppor- 
tunities, the true educational reformer will recognise the claim 
of every English child to the best and most generous education 
he is able to receive. Whether we are legislating for Eton or 
for the humblest ragged-school, it behoves us to bear in mind 
that the first business of a school is to communicate the 
elements of truth, to awaken the faculties, to stimulate 
thought, and to place in the hands of the pupil the instru- 
ments of future acquisition. As a secondary and subordinate 
object, we may well aim also at imparting more of tactual and 
visual power, a fuller acquaintance with the material forces in 
the world, and greater skill in handling them. This part of 
training has been too much disregarded, and has a rightful 
claim to recognition. But to assign to it the first place in a 
scheme of either primary or secondary education, would be to 
disregard all the best lessons of experience, and to bring about 
a mischievous reaction. 








BRITISH STURDINESS. 

R. RUSKIN, in an interesting letter to the Daily 
Telegraph of Tuesday, complains almost piteously of 

the vanishing landmarks in the British character, the elements 
of which he defines thus :—‘‘ Trustworthiness of word and work 
: independence of other people’s opinions in not living 
for display but for comfort, as, for example, Sydney Smith at 
Foston ;” “respect for old rather than flexibility by new 
fashions ;” and (chief of all), “ such honour for women as would 
prevent them being driven from their home to get their living 
how they could, or provoked to insist upon rights of which that 
home had bereaved them.” That means, we conclude, that the 
masculine British character, at all events, has lost sturdiness in 
many respects,—moral sturdiness in fidelity to word and work; 
social sturdiness in maintaining the right to please oneself rather 
than other people in those comparatively insignificant matters in 
which concession to other people’s taste makes men miserable, 
without conferring any real benefit on those to whom concession 
is made; sturdiness of habit which resists frequent changes of 
fashion ; and, lastly, sturdiness in maintaining that manly tender- 
ness for women which is disposed to make any sacrifice rather 
than throw women on their own resources and drive them into 
independent life. We do not doubt that in all these respects 





there is less of the outward appearance of sturdiness now in 
Englishmen than there was some fifty years ago, But surely 
the measure of sturdiness is not the absence of external change, 
but the relative minuteness of that change in proportion 
to the amount of new force disposing to change. You 
would not measure the sturdiness of an oak by its absolute 
uprightness, for an oak that was in a sheltered spot, and 
very little exposed to the wind, might be absolutely unchanged 
in outline, while a much sturdier oak that grew on the 
mountain-top would show in every twisted limb the power of 
the hurricanes with which it had had to battle. We must 
measure sturdiness by the relation between the resistance 
opposed and the magnitude of the forces put forth to over- 
come that resistance. Now, if we take this truer measure of 
sturdiness, we doubt very much whether Mr. Ruskin could 
establish his assertion that the British character has lost 
in sturdiness, for the last fifty years have exposed it to hurri- 
canes of change to which hardly any fifty years of our history 
could show anything comparable. In the first place, the whole 
moulding influence of other nations upon us has been, we suppose, 
quadrupled, or more than quadrupled, during the last half- 
century. In the next place, the influence of town upon country . 
has been multiplied in a much greater ratio than the influence of 
the Continent upon our island. In the third place, not only has 
the exposure of our various creeds and faiths to the influence of 
the creeds and faiths of those who differ from us been greatly 
increased, but especially the habit of regarding all the creeds 
and faiths with which we cannot agree as honourable and worthy 
of respect, has so grown upon us as almost to transform the in- 
ward ideal of man’s life, and that in points on which every national 
character exhibits the greatest possible susceptibility to change. 
Fourthly, what has not democracy done in putting men out of 
conceit with their own opinions, and convincing them that it is of 
little use to hold an opinion which they cannot maintain against 
a greater and stronger class? Last, not least, the attitude of 
women towards men as regards their yearning to try a life of 
independence has altered very much more, and very much more 
rapidly, than the attitude of men towards women. 


Now, when we consider the vastness of the change in external 
influences which all these transformations involve, and their 
extraordinary concentration into the life of a single half-century, 
we are rather struck by the sturdiness with which the influence 
of these external changes has, on the whole, been resisted, than by 
the pliancy which the British character,—as tested, at least, 
by its masculine type,—has exhibited in relation to these 
various gusts and even storms of change. Look at the 
soldiers’ sturdiness exhibited in the Crimean War, in the Indian 
Mutiny, in the Nile Expedition, to take three specimens of our 
military history, and is it too much to say that the sturdiness 
ot the British officer,—i.e., the kind of soldier most freely exposed 
to the influence of the changes which the age has wrought,— 
has shown itself even more remarkable in the last than in the 
first of these great trials? Probably the British manufacturer 
and artisan have been exposed to even a severer trial under the 
fierce competition of the new Free-trade, than the British 
soldier himself has had to bear from other causes. And yet 
may it not be fairly said that the British manufacturer has 
exhibited greater sturdiness and nerve during the prolonged 
depression of the last twelve or thirteen years, and has 
betrayed fewer signs of speculative rashness and derangement 
of judgment, less self-will and intoxication in his assertion of 
capitalist rights, than in any trying period of the same length 
during the whole half-century ? Has he not been temperate in his 
contests with his workpeople, more just, more reasonable, and less 
dictatorial than in any previoustime? And has not the artisan, 
who in 1861-64 exhibited such marvellous constancy in a period 
of great adversity, shown lately, again, in the various co-operative 
movements in which he has been engaged, and in the control of the 
great Trade-Unions created for his benefit, a sturdiness and tem- 
perateness of character which has far exceeded anything which 
he had displayed before? Compare the artisan of Mr. Disraeli’s 
“ Sybil” with the artisan of whom our modern working-class 
Members are the mouthpiece, and we can hardly deny, we think 
that the sturdiness of the latter is far greater than the sturdiness 
of the former. We should be inclined to deny absolutely that 
‘trustworthiness of word and work” has diminished in this 
island in the course of the last fifty years. Doubtless the whole 
volume of words and works has increased so enormously that it 
is very difficult to compare the new with the old; it is like com- 
paring the character of the Rhine at Basle with the character of 
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the Rhine at Coire. But the mere fact that in the smaller 
volume of words and works there was much more violence and 
much more mutual recrimination than in the larger volume of 
words and works with which we have now to deal, speaks plainly 
for the contention that at least the change has not been one of 
deterioration, but rather one of improvement. And improve- 
ment in this respect there could not be without greater trust- 
worthiness, greater equanimity, greater calmness, greater fidelity 
on the whole, than there was in the more vexed and violent 
period of less energy. Again, compare the sturdiness of the 
various ecclesiastical agencies of fifty years ago with their sturdi- 
ness now. There, again, the increase of scepticism and the 
increase of mutual toleration have led to great openings for 
abuse and hypocrisy. Yet we should say that in all Churches 
there is more and better work done, and sturdier, more 
upright and faithful work, than there was in a period of 
greatly less urgent and difficult problems and much less anxious 
intellectual conditions. Mr. Gurney, the clever author of the 
volume of essays to which he has given the title of “Tertium 
Quid,” has put very strongly the unrest of a period in which 
religious thinkers who agree most closely in their social and in- 
tellectual tendencies, are often separated by a great chasm of 
creed; while those who agree most closely in creed are often 
severed by a great chasm of intellectual alienation. Yet, amidst 
all these difficulties,—difficulties of which our new tolerance is 
in some sense the cause,—we believe that the religious life of the 
nation, so far from exhibiting less sturdiness and integrity than 
of old, exhibits a great deal more of both. 

Then, as to independence of modes of life,—namely, preference 
of real comfort to empty show,—and reverence for good old 
fashions as compared with flimsy new fashions,—though it is true, 
no doubt, that there appears to be less sturdiness than there 
was, is this not due in great measure to the very much greater 
consideration paid to the young, and that far greater willingness 
of the old to give way to the young which has grown up in 
this generation? The effect has been that there is perhaps more 
changefulness and less solidity of comfort, especially in regard 
to the levities of life; that there is more variety and less 
rest; but this only means that on that side of life which is of 
less paramount significance, the sturdiness of the old has been 
willing to sacrifice itself to the restlessness of the young. If 
this be the basis for Mr. Ruskin’s indictment, we should be 
disposed to admit it; but then, we should not admit that the 
field which this change covers is nearly large enough to justify 
the whole breadth of the accusation. 

And in regard to the last count of the indictment, we should 
say that the change, remarkable as it is, is much more due to 
the initiative of the women, and the sense of justice in the men, 
than to any change in the masculine character at all events. 
That women are displaying astounding sturdiness in pursuing 
and working out their new love of independence, no one can 
deny who watches the strength of purpose with which the new 
nurses, the new teachers, the new literary writers, the new 
doctors, set about their arduous work. In this sense, the women 
are displaying a sturdiness of purpose which they never had a 
chance of displaying before, and hitherto, at least, are showing 
an unsuspected amount of that sturdiness of which men had 
been regarded as having almost a monopoly. But it cannot be 
denied, we think, that this new self-assertion in women has 
been, and is likely to be, of a nature to modify greatly and 
rightly that attitade of manly feeling towards them on the 
decay of which Mr. Ruskin comments. How is it possible to 
realise that, to a very large extent at least, women wish to break 
away from their dependence upon men, and are in justice 
entitled to do so, so far as they have the capacity to do it, and 
not to feel that the attitude of tender responsibility for them 
which it has been the custom of the sturdiest men to assume, 
must be, provisionally at least, discouraged ? 

Consider, finally, the extraordinary change, amounting in 
many ways to a great climatological revolution in English poli- 
tical character, which Mr. Gladstone has effected by persuading, 
and up to a certain point justly persuading, the new electors, that 
precisely where the middle class had been most sturdy in their 
political attitude towards one great section of our people, they 
had also been most perverse. Mr. Gladstone set on foot what 
we may fairly call a great spiritual conversion,—a critical 
change of character,—in our British attitude towards Ireland. 
We do not hesitate to say that that climatological change in 
our polities has amounted to something so important, that we 
may treat it as a great spiritual event of which even this 








generation will hardly see the full consequences. Our 
readers are aware that we do not regard this change as by 
any means a purely beneficent one, though up to a certain 
point it was purely beneficent, and beyond that point was, 
we think, almost purely prejudicial. But what we want 
to point out is the great, and we may almost say, mar. 
vellous sturdiness which suddenly developed itself amongst 
us, So soon as it was clearly perceived even by a few, that the 
change effected in our politics was passing beyond reasonable 
bounds, and tending to make us not more just, but, on the 
pretence of being more just, much more unjust, than we had 
hitherto been. No sooner was that perceived, than a power of 
resistance to this great revolution in political character developed 
itself which seems to us one of the most striking phenomena in 
the history of Great Britain. Statesmen who had always till 
then been only in the second rank, sprang to the first, and an 
attitude was developed in the people which may be compared 
to that of a wrestler whom a mighty antagonist strives, but 
strives in vain, to lift from the ground on which he has planted 
himself, 

Take fairly into consideration all the rush of influences which 
have been at work in the last fifty years to change the British 
character, and we are very much more struck by the large 
amount of resolute sturdiness which that character has opposed 
to all undue influence, than by the readiness it has exhibited in 
yielding to one or two influences which it would have been sheer 
obstinacy to ignore. 





THE DIFFICULTY OF ROMANCE-WRITERS. 

HE reign of the new romance-writer, the novelist who 
refuses to obey conditions, and uses the supernatural, or 

the half-supernatural, or the impossible, or the wildly im- 
probable at his own discretion, will probably be short; but for 
another reason than those usually assigned. The public will 
not weary of those stories, as some believe, if only they are 
adequately done; and the materials are far more extensive than 
some reviewers imagine. The thirst for stories not limited by 
general experience is as inherent in human nature as is the 
belief in magic, or the desire for tales of true adventure, and is 
a thirst as strongly felt by cultivated Europeans as by Asiatics. 
Of all the works of Dumas, the one best known in all countries 
is ‘“ Monte Christo,” that modern story from the “Arabian 
Nights,” in which the power of drawing a cheque plays the part 
of the magic ring; and we took up yesterday the forty-six 
thousandth copy of Mr. Haggard’s “ She,” which has not yet been 
printed in a “ popular edition.” Haroun al-Raschid will outlive 
acy creation of Mr. Henry James’s, and Gulliver will be a house- 
hold word when “ Middlemarch” is forgotten. As for materials, 
no one has yet so much as attempted to use freely the true super- 
natural, or described to us at full length a being whois avowedly 
not of our world or limited by its immovable conditions. Mr. 
Howitt made the attempt in the collection of stories he called 
“Pantika;” but it was a failure, and of this generation hardly 
any one would even understand us if we spoke of Nichar, “the 
mighty angel,” who was so very like a muscular Christian clergy- 
man. The effort to paint such a being will probably not be 
made except by a new Milton, novelists, like the rest of 
mankind, having their own laws of modesty; but the whole 
of that domain lies still open to the audacious and the 
strong, and we doubt, though we write it with a tremor, 
whether, if the audacity and the strength were sufficient, men 
have become too civilised to take interest in the action of their 
superiors. ‘‘ Angels ” cannot be for ever lost in an eternal calm. 
The realm of the half-supernatural has been much more worked, 
but it is by no means exhausted yet. Is there nowhere a family 
merged in our complex civilisation which descends, and knows 
that it descends, from the race believed by old commentators to 
be mentioned in Genesis, the half-breeds of heaven, the children 
of angels and men, and which retains from that descent powers 
and capacities and longings, and above all certainties as to 
another life, and with them religious obligations unknown to its 
fellows all around, always operative, yet always of necessity 
concealed ? That family, if its members knew each other, would 
be a Secret Society worth all the Jesuits in the world. Is there 
no one who is undying, yet must obey all other conditions of 
humanity; no one, except St. Leon, for whom wealth is pro- 
ducible at will, yet who dreads to use his power; no one possessed 
of the faculty Bulwer used to hint at but never utilised in his 
half-supernatural stories, of generating in another mind any 
idea he would? The novelists who have used mesmerism as & 
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machine have thought of that power, but have always limited 
it to its subject’s periods of unconsciousness, and employed it 
for some comparatively trifling end. It would give its owner 
the secure mastery of the world. Fancy compelling the Par- 
nellites by mere mental mastery to struggle for English sway ! 
Is there no one who can read the thoughts around him, and so 
live utterly apart, strong on some sides almost as a god, on 
others the weakest because the most jealous, and therefore 
miserable, of mankind? Except in the departments of mesmerism 
and sleep- walking, the romance-writers have hardly utilised the 
facts of physiology now creeping slowly into common knowledge, 
while they have left the machinery of science to Jules Verne, 
who uses it with the intellectual subtlety of a peep-show pro- 
prietor who has hired an electric light. Suppose a man who in 
sleep learned all that waking he desired to know. It would be 
but a grand exaggeration of some well-known mental processes 
in sleep. If absolute freedom from terrestrial conditions is 
desired, the list of worlds in which all may be that the thinker 
can devise or the poet imagine is not ended with the account 
of Mars in “Across the Zodiac,” that singularly effective 
romance which so few seem to have read; and there may be, 
even in this world, races of stranger yet more human type than 
Mr. Haggard’s cruel friends who burned corpses to light their 
revels. Why, we read a letter only last week describing an 
actual people of warriors, warriors as terrible as Umslopogaas, 
who fight only by night; and we know of sects, with thousands 
of followers, whose distinctive doctrine is that humanity is 
accursed, and should and shall end. Was it not a well-known 
and most thoughtful correspondent of our own who, after a 
careful study of the Cambodian sculptures accumulated in 
Paris, declared that that extinct and powerful race had in them 
something absolutely separate from ordinary humanity, a con- 
scienceless force, a wicked satisfaction in themselves, such as in 
all his studies he had never dreamed of before? As to places, 
who knows anything of the natural forces at work in the Indian 
Archipelago, where a volcano the other day flung out a shower 
which for months colonred the sunsets; or in Formosa, where 
the perpendicular cliffs are 7,000 ft. high ; or has yet discovered 
that perished or perishing city in Central Australia whose painted 
ruins show not only that a forgotten and great race has passed 
away in the continent we think unpopulated, but that this race 
was dumb? Is speech a condition of thought, or of swift com- 
munication, or of combined action either P—watch, before you 
answer, the making of a beavers’ dam. 


The difficulty of the romance-writers is not any satiety in the 
public, or any lack of materials, but the necessity which arises 
in using them for something of true genius. The faculty of 
writing social novels is given to very many who have no genius 
at all, but who are struck with the incidents of life, and can 
make stories out of them almost as well as old nurses. They 
are sometimes very good stories, or when the narrator has, 
like “Sarah Tytler” for example, an exceptionally keen 
habit of observation, admirable stories; but their authors 
are by no means necessarily extraordinary people. They must 
be able to write fairly interesting conversation, to dramatise 
with some sense of scenic effect, and to make remarks of some 
merit either for piquancy, or pathos, or shrewd observation ; but 
they need not have much imagination, originality is rarely in 
them, and poetic power is often a positive drawback. They are 
almost sure so to use it as to create the impression of unreality 
and strain, which, for example, deforms and spoils all the best 
passages in Lord Lytton’s tales. The powers of a good talker are 
those which help them most ; and if to them they add the gift of 
the narrator, so often found in the least cultivated, they will find 
acceptance at Mudie’s, and receive from their publishers satis- 
factory cheques. The true romance-writer, to succeed, requires 
a great deal more original invention, a sense of situation stronger 
than the playwright’s, a power of conceiving characters about 
whom experience can tell him nothing, and making them real 
figures, and, above all, a poetic imagination. That last is Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s secret. He has the gift of the narrator in the 
highest degree, and strong though limited power of invention; but 
the quality which really “ fetches” his readers, and makes them 
draw their breath, is always described by all critics in the one 
word, “ Homeric.” He is on occasion a poet, and a considerable 
one, though he uses prose to produce his loftiest as well as his 
ordinary effects ; and poetic power of that class is given to very 
few. Reading recently quite a number of the romances 
Obviously suggested by his success, we have been struck by 
the absence of this quality, and the consequent absence of 





anything like strong attractiveness. We are not worshippers 
of Mr. James Payn, for instance, but we should not have 
thought it possible that he should be actually tedious; 
and yet “A Prince of the Blood,” which but for the 
change in the public taste would never have been written, has 
for its fault, amidst some merits, tediousness. To make the 
story possible required a poet,—that is to say, precisely what 
Mr. Payn is not. He is humourist, tale-teller, dramatist, even 
occasionally, as in “By Proxy,” a considerable painter of 
character—if he hates it—but poet he is not. Nor is the marine 
novelist, Mr. Clark Russell. Of all the recent romances not of 
the first class which we have recently read, his is perhaps the 
best. He can always paint sea-pictures, he has hit on an original 
form of horror, he has shown in his method of extrication some 
originality; but his “Frozen Pirate” is nevertheless, even for us 
—and we are of those who appreciate his work—distinctly dull. 
We care nothing about the Pirate, and quite agree with his 
reviver as to the expediency of wringing his neck ; and but little 
more for the awful scene amidst which his short life is passed. 
The book is spoiled by a want of adequate poetic power, the more 
remarkable because Mr. Russell has in less romantic work, and 
even in this book, displayed poetic appreciation of the moods 
of the sea. The unconditioned romance, in fact, requires, to 
make it quite acceptable, a rarer artist than the novel,—an 
author of unusual, though it may not be necessarily the highest, 
force. Such writers are infrequent; and when Mr. Haggard 
and Mr. Stevenson have spent themselves, we look to hear it 
said, and said truly, from the publisher’s point of view, that 
“the public taste for romance has once more died away.” It 
never dies away, but the combination of qualities which enables 
a man to gratify it is so infrequent, that a series of romances 
feeding the taste fully, say, for a generation, can hardly be. 
We shall have a series of poets as soon, and that, though it has 
occurred in the last happy generation and in the generation 
before, it is usually an incident to be noted only once within two 
centuries. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IRISH ADMINISTRATION AND MR. GOLDWIN 

SMITH. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Some one has sent me a letter addressed to you by Lord 
Emly, marking for my special attention the words,—“ In a letter 
written in the beginning of this month (to the T'imes) by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, claiming for himself a special knowledge of 
Ireland on account of having spent a summer at the Chief 
Secretary’s lodge, he lets both his imagination and his bigotry 
runriot.’ My answer is, that I did nothing of the kind. What 
I claimed on account of my having spent some months in familiar 
intercourse with the officials, was not a special knowledge of 
Ireland, but some acquaintance with the spirit of the adminis- 
tration, which appeared to me thoroughly kind, considerate, and 
just. 

If I was wrong in thinking that Sir Alexander Macdonnell 
(whose name by some accident appeared in my letter to the 
Times as ‘‘ Macdonald”) was of Scotch extraction, he was 
a Protestant educated in an English University, and distinctly 
belonged not to the Irish Party, but to that administrative and 
arbitrating element which the Union with Great Britain supplied, 
without which the system of national education could not in 
those days have been introduced or sustained, and the withdrawal 
of which, as I believe, would be fatal to it in the Catholic 
provinces now. 

If the person who sends me the letter thinks that nobody but 
a bigot can suppose that the political character of the Irish has 
its peculiarities and infirmities, let him study that character in 
the United States, where it has now had perfectly free play on 
a large scale for half-a-century ; and if he thinks that the Roman 
Catholic Church, when left to itself and dominant, will not 
absorb the wealth of a community, and at the same time retard 
economical progress, let him study the Church and people of our 
province of Quebec. I have never said that the infirmities are 
innate or indelible. They probably arise from the accidental 
prolongation of the clan system and the lack of constitutional 
training. But they exist, and they would make the concession 
of a separate Parliament the most fatal gift which folly could 
bestow.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Toronto, January 5th. 





Gotpwin Smiru. 
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EMULATION versus SEPARATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR,’’ | 
S1r,—In the course of the fine speech delivered on the night of 
January 13th at the Liberal Unionist meeting held at the 
Paddington Baths, Mr. Finlay dwelt with much force on the 
generous emulation which had always prevailed between Irish- 
men and Englishmen, and in which all that was best in the 
sentiment of nationality could find scope. 

I think that in this connection your readers may be interested 
in the following passage, which occurred in a speech delivered 
in the year 1832 at the Oxford Dinner of the British Association. 
In returning thanks for the toast of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Professor—afterwards Sir William—Hamilton remarked :— 
* However intimate may be the union between your island and 
mine—and intimate I hope that it may ever be, with an intense 
and increasing unity—yet the laws of Nature, and of the mind 
of man, forbid us to expect that there can ever be so perfect a 
fusion, an amalgamation so absolute, as to leave no sense of 
distinction, no rivalry, though it be the rivalry of friends and 
brothers, no peculiar thought of country associated with the 
peculiar place of nativity, no centre other than England, from 
which may radiate the heroic sentiment, ‘ England expects that 
every man will do his duty.’ Bat as the States of Greece, amid 
their many rivalries, and differing and often hostile recollections, 
had yet their Amphictyonic Council and their Olympic Games, 
at which Athenian and Spartan remembered that they were 
children of one common Mother, speaking one common language, 
inheritors in common of great historical achievements, descen- 
dants of those who had together resisted Persia, and together 
listened to recited works of genius which time had already 
stamped immortal: so, asseredly, must the hearts of Britons 
and Irishmen be more and more knit together in affection by 
their fraternal intercourse of minds, in this intellectual and 
national assembly : by this silent sense of sympathy in love and 
zeal for truth,—this mutual interchange of respect which 
honours alike the giver and the receiver.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. L. G. 





DR. BAYNE’S LIFE OF LUTHER. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 

Sir,—With reference to the notice of my book on Luther 
which appeared in your last issue, permit me to suggest 
that the mistake of saying that Savonarola died when 
Luther was born, instead of when he was a boy of about 
fifteen—a mistake which arose from mere accidental lapse of 
memory—is somewhat too narrow to serve as basis for the 
inference that I am disqualified to treat of personages who 
“came into contact with Luther.” 

Tam much more concerned, however, to find that your critic 
has derived from my account of the relations between Frederick, 
the Elector of Saxony, and Luther a very different impression 
from what I intended to convey. He speaks of my “ grudging 
praise” of Frederick, and of my “ ungenerous quibbling over 
his praise.’ Now, my feeling towards Frederick is one of 
affectionate veneration. I cite by way of proof the follow- 
ing passage:—“ With the simplicity and sincerity of an 
antique shepherd-king, he made it his ambition to rule his 
Saxons well, and to fill worthily the first place among the 
Electoral Princes of the German Empire. He was the most 
clement and kind of sovereign personages. ‘ Why hang a poor 
thief?’ he would say : ‘you cannot bring him to life again.’ Of 
him alone, perhaps, among princes, it is on record that having 
raised money by taxation, and finding that shift could be made 
without it, he returned it to the pockets of his subjects. It was 
one of his special pleasures to deal out corn to poor farmers in 
compensation for injury done to their crops by game. There 
wasa poverty about the court of Frederick more illustrious than 
all the splendours of opulence ; and it could be truly said of him 
that he liked better to know that the brown loaf was on the 
peasant’s board than to see the glittering of gold-plate on his 
own. On the wall of his bedroom he had inscribed the Homeric 
adage that the shepherd of the people must watch while the 
people sleep ; and in his case this was not the vapid boast of a 
sovereign coxcomb.” 

Is this “grudging praise”? Your critic instructs me as 
follows :—‘‘ Had the Elector been an excitable, enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of Luther, he certainly could not have rendered the services 
to the Reformation which Dr. Bayne has to acknowledge from 
time to time.” I do not assume to speak with the confidence of 
my censor, but I am careful to give Frederick the benefit of the 





doubt. I point out, in short, that the difference in the ages of 
the men, and the fact that the younger was a man of genius, 
suffice to explain, in a manner honourable to both, the occasional 
friction between them. Here is the proof :—‘ How much might 
have worn a different aspect if Frederick had been born in the 
same year with Luther! In that case, twenty years of the 
world’s most awakening history, twenty years of Columbus 
voyaging, of printed books, of Erasmus Commentaries, would 
have passed over him while still in the fervid recipiency of youth. 
And he would have come into touch with Luther while the fiery 
blood of opening manhood was in his veins as well as in Martin’s, 
Had the prince believed in the prophet as young men believed in 
him, who can tell what might have been the result! Whether, 
all things considered, such a state of things would have been better 
for the world may, however, be doubted. The force of Luther 
was voleanic—wanted tempering rather than fanning—and 
Frederick's mode of tempering it was morally very noble and not 
injudicious.” I put into italics the sentences which, though 
inseparable from the context, show expressly that I was not 
blind to the aspect of the matter on which your critic insists. 
Iam simply shocked and horror-struck at the idea suggested 
in your inference from the passage quoted from me about 
Philip of Hesse. But I cannot allow myself to doubt that, 
if you will reflect for one moment on the relation in which 
that passage stands to my general object of showing what 
Luther had to say for himself in permitting Philip to have 
a second wife, you must see that I would absolutely cut 
away Luther’s ground from beneath his feet if I excused 
or palliated the profligacy described in it. It was to escape 
from profligacy which agonised his own conscience, that 
Philip came to Luther; it was because even second marriage 
seemed to Philip and to Luther a less evil than such 
profligacy, that the second marriage took effect. So bad, 
in fact, was that profligacy that it was necessary for me, 
believing as I did that Philip was a religious man, to mention 
circumstances which might render it conceivable and credible 
that he could both have fallen into such sin and have suffered 
anguish of conscience on account of it. Had it ever occurred 
to me as within the verge of possibility that any expressions 
made use of in the quoted passage could convey the idea that I 
excused profligacy, I should have struck them out. But all 
attempts, I say, not to vindicate Luther’s conduct in the matter, 
but to show with lucidity, as I aim at doing, the reasons he 
alleged for his conduct, start from the proposition that Philip 
wished to be delivered from vagrant and execrable profligacy by 
a marriage which, however irregular it might be, he held, and 
Luther held, to be less profligate. As for the brevity with which 
I have dismissed the closing period of Luther’s life, I need only 
say that his work as an organiser is discussed in a separate 
chapter, that his pastoral work is presented again and again to 
the reader in its various aspects, and that therefore the reason 
stated for my compression, “ Martin Luther’s work was done,” 
stands unimpeached. The episode of John Frog’s marriage had 
for me a particular fascination, and I wrote of it in the tone of 
gaiety with which I should speak of it among friends. “Johann 
Frosch ” and “ John Frog ” are simply the same name, word for 
word, with not more of dialectical variety than might, I dare 
say, be met with in districts not farther remote from each other 
than Cornwall and Durham. I used the precise English equiva- 
lent of Johann Frosch because it suited my fancy, and in the 
exercise of a right which, I trust, is not to be sacrificed to the 
stern formalities of criticism, that, namely, of presuming that 
my readers will be genial. I now pnt in as my plea that wise 
and kind aphorism of the ancients, dulce est desipere in loco.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Perer Bayne. 


[The first passage of which Dr. Bayne complains did not 
speak of “ personages,” but of “‘ Popes and other Italians who 
came into contact with Luther.” Such a lapse of memory as 
confuses the beginning and end of Savonarola’s active career, is 
quite enough to show that the writer is not familiar with the 
Italian history of the period and with the men who played a 
part in it. As to Frederick, Dr. Bayne seems to us to do 
fall justice to his moral character, but to give “ grudging 
praise” to his capacity; and the passages that we quoted 
justify our expression. After all, this is a matter on which 
an author and his critic may fairly differ. Our criticism 
on Dr. Bayne’s treatment of the case of Philip is more 
important, as it was one which ought not to be made 
lightly ; but we do not see that we have anything to retract or 
apologise for. We do not for a moment suppose that Dr. Bayne 
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intends to excuse profligacy, but his words (which we quoted in 
full) seem to bear no other meaning as they stand. We can 
make nothing else out of a plea for “a patient audience to 
physiological science ” on behalf of a profligate adulterer, or of 
the description of his profligacy as “a bowing down in the 
temple of Rimmon,” as though it were some slight outward 
compliance with the errors of others. But we can quite believe 
that Dr. Bayne did not fully realise the effect of his words, and 
are heartily glad to know that he indignantly disavows the 
meaning which to us seems the one certain to be put on them 
by the ordinary reader.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ROMAN CHURCH AND ENGLISH CONVERTS. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpecratTor.’’] 

Sir,—“ A Convert of Thirty Years’ Standing ” thinks that the 
Vatican Decrees concerning Infallibility have stopped the stream 
of converts to Rome. It may be so; but in my experience 
Ireland has quite as much to do with it as Infallibility. I con- 
stantly hear of pious Catholics lamenting the fact that the Irish 
scandal “retards conversions.” ‘ Wherever I go,” I heard a 
priest say not long ago, “I find Archbishop Walsh and the ‘ Plan 
of Campaign’ thrown in my teeth.” Another priest told me of 
a young man who had become a Catholic. When asked if this 
young man’s friends had tried to oppose his change, he replied,— 
“ No; all they said was that they could not understand his joining 
a Church which condoned murder and robbery, as in Ireland.” 
We are told ad nauseam that the Irish are the most Catholic 
people on the face of the earth; and when we hear this, we can 
hardly help remembering that a tree is known by its fruits, I 
heard some time ago that an Anglican High Churchman was in 
the habit of saying to persons “shaky” in their allegiance to 
Anglicanism,—“ Whatever Roman Catholics may be abroad, if 
you join them here you will find yourself a member of a disloyal, 
degraded Irish sect.” This is what Irish Nationalism has done 
for us unfortunate Catholics. Thirty years ago, Abraham 
Hayward said that our connection with the Irish Catholics was 
our bane. And a priest, an Irishman and a convert, told me 
that our Nationalist co-religionists had been the bane of his 
Catholic life. I give these facts for what they are worth.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Convert or Firreen Years’ STanpDING. 


“* COMMEMORATING THE HEROIC DEEDS OF THE 
POOR.” 
(To THE Ep1ItToR OF THE ‘* SpECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of September 4th, 1887, you were 
good enough to insert a letter headed “ A Suggestion for 
the Kyrle Society.” In it I quoted a letter written by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., to the Jimes suggesting the idea 
that it would be well to commemorate in some lasting form 
the deeds of heroism which are constantly being enacted 
by the poor; for in so doing we should keep alive in the minds 
of the present and future generations actions which exhibit 
some of the noblest of our national characteristics. The 
Kyrle Society is now prepared to undertake and carry out a 
scheme for decorating public halls and rooms with mural 
painting from designs by Mr. Walter Crane, the subjects 
chosen being illustrative of deeds of heroism. Mr. Crane has 
most kindly and generously entered into the scheme, and will 
give it his invaluable help. It is needless to impress on the 
public what such help means. All who know Mr. Crane’s art— 
and who does not know it in England, or, indeed, in Europe, in 
the shape of his children’s picture-books ?—will realise that no 
artist in our own, or in any other age, perhaps, was ever so well 
fitted to tell a story in painting, and at the same time to pro- 
duce a beautiful decorative design. Those who were fortunate 
enough to see the frieze painted by Mr. Crane of the story 
of “The Skeleton in Armour,” and sent to America a few 
years ago, can realise how singularly well suited are his special 
gifts for work of the kind. He is now waiting for accounts of 
heroic deeds before beginning to design the mural decoration 
of the hall attached to the recreation grounds rescued by Miss 
Octavia Hill from the densely crowded, built-up regions in 
Southwark, for the use of the five hundred families living in 
Stanhope Buildings, who have otherwise no chance of seeing a 
blade of grass or a green tree. 

If any among your readers should know any story of a deed 
of heroism such as that of Alice Ayres, described by Mr. Watts 
in his letter to the Times, and quoted in your number of 
September 24th, and would kindly send an account of it addressed 








to Mrs. Russell Barrington, 4 Melbury Road, Kensington, W., 
it would materially help in the carrying out of the above scheme. 
It is hoped that by the time the decoration of the hall in 
Southwark is completed, there will be walls in the People’s Palace 
available for more of the same kind of decorations from designs 
by Mr. W. Crane.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Emi.ie Isapen BarrinGTOon, 





THE LATE PROFESSOR BONAMY PRICE. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
Sirn,—*‘ Coming as he did from Guernsey, there was in Bonamy 
Price not a little of the genial alertness of the French intellect.” 
(Spectator, January 14th.) 

The notion that the Channel Islands were conquered, or in some 
such way acquired, by England from France, that the islanders 
are consequently French or of French origin, and that the islands 
themselves are even now held in much the same manner and by 
much the same means as, say, Malta, is not an uncommon one. 
It is none the less absolutely erroneous. 

In no part of the Empire can longer pedigrees be shown, 
nowhere is purity of race more highly prized or maintained, and 
nowhere is pride of race more general, than in these islands. If 
there be any French blood, it is Huguenot; and there can be but 
very little of that in a land where the Frenchman is not even 
allowed to own real property, and where the name is, and has 
always been, a term of reproach.—I am, Sir, &c., Haro. 


[Surely the command of the French language and literature, 
transmitted from generation to generation, is itself sufficient to 
secure a large infusion of the French genius.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





PREPARATIONS FOR THE END OF THE WORLD. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—The account in the Spectator of January 14th of the 
panic which so curiously prevailed at Birmingham, has reminded 
me of my old nurse, who, I well remember, on the occasion of a 
heavy thunderstorm, accompanied by a very singular darkness, 
not only fully anticipated the immediate end of the world, but 
therefore went upstairs and put on her best cap! I suppose 
out of respect forso solemn an occasion as the Day of Judgment. 
—lI am, Sir, &., C.S. 


THE LUCK OF INANIMATE THINGS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘** Spectator,” | 
Sir,—Welsh jurymen are not devoid of ordinary inteliigence. 
They did not condemn the gun because it had “shot ” two men, 
but because there was something faulty in the mechanism. 
My countrymen are led by greedy, selfish politicians who are 
seeking only their own personal advancement, into many quag- 
mires just now; but their own natural good sense is rapidly 
helping them back to solid ground.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tre-Anna, Anglesey, January 17th. M. K. Jongs. 


THE WELSH JURY’S SUPERSTITION. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—I have read with interest your article on ‘ Luck,” but 
venture to think that the Welsh jury was (unconsciously, 
perhaps) following the old law of deodand, rather than super- 
stition. The reasonableness of forfeiture was no doubt present 
to their minds, and perhaps the Coroner forgot to tell them that 
the 9th and 10th Vic., c. 62, declares that the old law “ respect- 
ing chattels which have caused death is inconvenient and un- 
reasonable,” and that after September Ist, 1846, Coroners must 
not make inquisitions relative to deodands.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Curious. 








POETRY. 


BONAMY PRICE. 
[IN MEMORIAM.] 

Wuo that beheld and knew thee, but would fain 

Preserve thy image for the coming race ? 

The prompt, quick mien; the vivid, mobile face ; 
Broad brow, firm lip; the invigorating strain 
Of converse; argument, that ne’er would gain 

A point unfairly; tales that ran apace, 

Not scant, nor overfull; the softer grace 
And tenderer manner, growing with life’s wane. 
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Children would fly yet seek thee, half-dismayed 
But wholly mirthful; every living thing 
Felt thy electric presence, and was stirred. 
Now all thy cares, thy thoughts, with God are laid 
In silent peace, till thine eternal spring 
Blossoms at bidding of our Father’s word. 
J. R. M. 








. ART. 


Sea 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Ay interest of a peculiar kind attaches to the present exhibition, 
since it is the first which has been held at the Academy under 
the sole direction of Sir Coutts Lindsay. We do not intend to 
enter upon any discussion as to the merits of the dispute about 
which so much has been said between Sir Coutts Lindsay and 
his late assistant-directors, Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. Hallé, 
Since, however, the latter gentlemen have been associated with 
the Grosvenor Gallery from the very commencement, there might 
have been some reason to imagine that their sudden withdrawal 
would produce some deteriorating effect in the present exhibition. 
Had this collection, indeed, been one of less than average interest, 
there would have been a considerable excuse to be made for the 
awkward position in which the proprietor of the Gallery had been 
placed ; such, however, is not the case. We may say, without 
doubt or limitation, that since the Grosvenor was first started, 
there has been no Winter Exhibition of equal merit, nor one 
likely to be so generally popular. For the first time, indeed, 
this privately conducted Gallery has beaten the Academy. The 
Exhibition of Old Masters at the latter institution—the first 
notice of which we published a fortnight ago—must be con- 
sidered, as a whole, to be somewhat of a failure. And even if 
we ignore the completeness of the Bond Street Exhibition, 
and fix our attention upon individual works, we may still 
say it more than holds its own with the show which has 
been formed under the auspices of the Royal Academy. Let 
us look, then, at a few salient points, and first of all at 
the picture of the collection, the “ Portrait of Julia, born 
Howard, wife of the ninth Lord Petre,” as the catalogue 
describes the picture. This certainly is a most magnificent 
Gainsborough, at once brilliant and delicate, sumptuous and 
sensible, English to the core in its vigour, freshness, and 
character, and yet with just sufficient of French elegance to be 
quite in keeping with the rank of its sitter, who is very evidently 
a “Julia, born Howard.” She is dressed in the height of the 
prevailing fashion, with the usual large black hat, powdered hair, 
and white muslin fichu, which were so dear to the heart of this 
painter. Now, there are fine Gainsborough portraits and fine 
Gainsborough landscapes; but the two are rarely combined, and 
perhaps the chief merit of the present picture is its landscape 
background. It is, in fact, more than a background, for it is as 
interesting and beautiful as the portrait itself, full of deep yet 
glowing colour, and in most perfect harmony with the figure 
which is the raison d’étre of the picture. 


The Gallery is full of Constables, of all sizes and pretty well 
every order of merit, from the little sketch of a windmill, eight 
inches square, lent by Mr. Orrock, to the six-foot picture of 
* Salisbury,” lent by Mr. Thomas Ashton, of which it is almost 
impossible to speak in terms of sufficient praise. If we wanted 
a landscape to express the whole character of the English 
School, if we were only to be allowed to keep one picture 
as typical of what our National landscape artists could do at 
their highest, it might well be a question whether we should 
not choose this. It has not the sublimity of Turner’s finest 
works; but it is infinitely more human, and, in one sense, 
more true. It is more true because, though it does not pene- 
trate so deeply into the secrets of atmosphere and colour, yet, 
as far as it goes, it absolutely refuses to tamper with the truths 
which it does perceive. The painter is no special pleader, but 
simply a single-minded, vigorous man, with clear perceptions 
and untroubled mind, who went out to Nature with no 
whit of perplexity, and enjoyed the keen air and the shifting 
lights, the movement of the waters and the procession 
of the clouds, and plastered it all down upon his canvas 
with a sort of childlike confidence which affects us_plea- 
santly to the present day. There is a living, breathing spirit 
in these works of Constable which the present writer at least 
knows not how to find elsewhere. They seem, if we may 





= such an illustration, to be the work of a man who nse@ 


almost to get drunk on Nature, so keen was the apparent enjoy- 
ment with which he depicted it. David Cox inherited, no doubt, 
a little of his secret, but with him it became more impersonal, 
and perhaps we might almost say, more professionally artistic ; 
Cox could paint wind, for instance, in a tree or cloud as well as, 
and sometimes even better than, Constable himself, but he never. 
gives us the same impression of having been in a hurry to 
paint it; there is movement enough and to spare in the natural 
facts which he gives us, but there is no tumult. There is not 
that sense of the hurly-burly which marks Constable’s land. 
scapes. Nature has become a little sorted, pigeon-holed, as it 
were, into its various departments of water, earth, and sky. 

Let us turn to the most perfect contrast to the “ Salisbury ” 
which this Gallery affords, the view of “Somer Hill, Kent,” 
by Joseph Mallord William Turner, a picture which, if we 
remember right, was exhibited at the “Old Masters,” at 
Burlington House, some years ago. Well, this is another 
world altogether, a world of translucent atmosphere, perfect 
peace, infinite tenderness of gradation, and most lovely, subtly 
varying colours. It is to the Constable, as a speech of an old 
wise man to the babyish bluster of a boy. There is no neceg- 
sity to insist upon any truth shown here; this picture is the 
outcome of a thousand truths, known and laid to heart through 
long years, and affecting every motive of the hand and mind 
to which the work owed its origin. Somer Hill, Kent, never 
looked like this, perhaps, in such-and-such a detail; the trees 
may have been more to the left, and the stream more to 
the right, the acclivity on which the Hall stands may have 
risen less gracefully, or been of slighter eminence; the Hall 
itself may never have been touched with such a soft opalescence 
of sunshine; but the concentrated essence of general truth in the 
picture overwhelms in the spectator’s mind all such topo- 
graphical alterations or deficiencies. This is a representation of 
what life might be on such a summer afternoon, in such a spot, 
—a picture in which peace and beauty have joined hands, and 
wherein we gladly forget the jealousy and the unrest of city 
life. 

In one of the places of honour in this Gallery, there stands a 
lady, with a smile upon her face, who looks fit to inhabit such a 
scene, and live a gracious, gentle life in it with innocent enjoy- 
ment. This is George Romney’s portrait of the ‘“ Dowager 
Countess Poulett,” the prettiest, as Gainsborough’s is the best, of 
the portraits in this exhibition. Is it to ‘‘ speculate too curiously,” 
to suggest that the difference between Romney and Gainsborough 
is something akin to that which we think, perhaps on insuffi- 
cient grounds, there exists between an Eton and a Marlborough 
schoolboy. Certainly there is a touch of the fine-gentleman 
about Romney’s simplicity; and though we shall bring the 
whole world of critics upon us, there is a touch of the bourgeoisie 
even in Gainsborough’s most fashionably dressed ladies. The 
former is frequently affected, and his simplicity is of the most 
artificial, Dresden-shepherdess sort of order; but there is no 
touch of vulgarity in the man. And “ vulgarity” is not the 
right word to use with regard to Gainsborough; but this latter 
artist does show a certain complacency in his painting of clothes, 
such as we may imagine a man to whom new suits are not 
an every-day occurrence to feel when he puts on one for the 
first time. It does not in the least follow that such a man isa 
snob at heart, or thinks much about such matters as dress, 
as a general rule; only, the circumstances of his life make him 
think about it now and then. 

Then there is one of the most celebrated Hogarth pictures— 
the double portrait of Garrick and his wife—to prove to all 
whom it may concern that sheer power of painting and pene- 
tration into character may avail to make a picture great, despite 
an almost absolute unattractiveness of subject. This work lives 
for the artist by its technical merit, and for the ordinary 
picture-seer by its hard-and-fast grip of the facts of the situa- 
tion; for neither by its beauty. Certainly, from the technical 
side, this is a wonderful work; the firmness and solidity of its 
painting, the certainty of its drawing, the simplicity and 
strength of its light and shade, are alike admirable. Above all, 
it impresses us as the work of a man with brains as well as 
artistic capacity, and with the conviction of its truth not only to 
the aspect, but to the character of the sitters. Look, for an in- 
stance of Hogarth’s more usual manner, at the scene in the social 
comedy called here “The Lady’s Last Stake,” an unpleasant 
subject enough, in which a young rake is shown endeavouring 
to tempt a wife to betray her husband by the presentation of all 
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the money, jewels, &c., which he has just won from her. The 
story is writ clear in large characters, as is Hogarth’s wont; but 
it is an unpleasant picture, scarcely redeemed by the execution. 
The satire is too obvious to be effective; neither the seducer nor 
the faithless wife stir our sympathies in the least. Notice an 
admirable little picture, by the same painter, of “A Sleeping 
Congregation,” to whom a clergyman is still droning 
“ From the pulpit 
Like the murmur of many bees.’’ 

We hope to speak in a future article of many of the less well- 
remembered painters examples of whom have been brought 
together here—of James Ward, strongest of animal-painters, 
and Patrick Nasmyth, lineal descendant of the Dutch land- 
scapists ; of Cotman, who painted a barge in a still river, 
and the landscape of the Eastern Counties generally, about 
as well as such subjects have ever been done; of Bonington, 
the most refined of our sea-coast painters, and one of the 
most vivid and powerful of our colourists; of Morland, 
who may be called the Rembrandt of the ale-house and the 
stable; of Vincent, who gave to his rivers, crowded with 
shipping, something of the wide aspect and dignity of composi- 
tion of Turner himself; of Wilson, who dreamt of Italian skies 
throughout a long lifetime, and had the rare pluck to go on 
painting them and the other subjects he loved, despite almost 
universal neglect ; of John Linnell, whom the Academy would not 
elect, because he was only a landscape-painter, but of whose 
works they availed themselves, after his death, to increase the 
attractiveness of a Winter Exhibition ; of George Chambers, who 
could paint the tideway of a river with an absolute fidelity to 
Nature; of William Etty, the finest delineator of the colour 
and texture of flesh since the time of Rubens; of Calcott, who 
brought the classical temples and aqueducts, nymphs and 
soldiers, back to earth with a stolid solidity of imaginative 
power which was peculiarly English; of Stothard, who lived in 
a world of delicate fancies which was neither wholly artistic 
nor wholly natural, but 2 subtle blending of both domains; and 
of many another good man and great painter who has “ gone 
down to Hades with other mighty souls of heroes.” 








BOOKS. 
—E— 
THE ETHIC OF FREE-THOUGHT.* 
Any one who takes up this volume in the hope of finding what 
sort of ethical creed Mr. Karl Pearson thinks justified by “ Free- 
Thought,” will be greatly disappointed. He will discover, indeed, 
that a passionate love of truth is Mr. Pearson's first ethical 
axiom, and probably the only one in which the larger number of 
his readers would agree; “‘that the pleasures of sense, though 
to be renounced as purpose, are to be welcomed as means to 
retain the body in health, and so the mind in full energy ;” that 
the keen feeling of man for his own personality which is im- 
plied in the belief that his individuality is independent of his 
bodily existence, and will be immortal, is full of mischief, 
and has brought untold evils upon us; and further, that 
morality consists in socialising the actions of men, though 
what socialising the actions of men involves, except in the 
direction of controlling the distribution of property, the 
increase of the population, and dissolving the present law 
of marriage, Mr. Pearson does not explain. We have not 
the least hint of the new ethic in its relation to any inward 
motives of the individual life, except the love of truth and the 
reverence for the social organisation as a whole. Indeed, nothing 
is said to indicate respect for the culture of any personal affections 
that are not strictly spontaneous. Nor has Mr. Pearson discussed 
the basis of any of the virtues, such as courage, purity, self- 
sacrifice, patience, fortitude, and the rest, all of which must take 
an entirely new aspect in the system of a man who despises 
theology, and who is inclined to regard the human intellect as the 
true source of the order in the universe. In one word, the volume 
before us corresponds very faintly indeed to the promise of its 
title, since, far from discussing the basis of ethics as the free- 
thinkers regard it, the author throws out only here and there a 
brief hint even of his ethical standard, and hardly makes so much 
as an attempt to deduce that standard from first principles. We 
should have been very curious to know, for instance, on what 
he would ground that obligation to mutual service the rapid 
growth of which in the past he recognises,—a growth due, how- 





* The Ethic of Free-Thought. A Selection of Essays and Lectures by Karl 
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ever, for the most part, not to principles which he accepts, but 
to principles which he repudiates. How would he deal with 
men who denied the existence of any wish in themselves to serve 
others,—men who agree apparently with Mr. Pearson in thinking 
the sense of moral obligation nothing but the survival of “an 
hereditary predisposition, the outcome of racial experience in 
the past,” after the power of creating this hereditary predisposi- 
tion in the present has been lost to us? Mr. Pearson is quite 
alive to the difficulty, though he gives us no solution of it. He 
tells us in one of the most remarkable passages of this volume :— 
‘We can free ourselves by study from our predispositions, but may 
we not thus be opposing the interests of the race by eliminating certain 
factors of its permanency? As in the days of early Christianity, 
mankind may again come to look upon intellect as prejudicial to its 
welfare. A movement akin to the Salvation Army may carry society 
over a critical period when its very existence hangs in the balance, 
and humanity may again believe with Luther that intellect is the 
devil’s archwhore. Herein lies one of the deepest and most 
momentous problems of renunciation, and one which the philosophers 
of renunciation have but lightly touched upon. This is the secret of our 
modern pessimism and optimism,—they are involved in the impossi- 
bility or the possibility of permanent intellectual progress for all 
classes. The answer given to this problem will determine the value 
to be placed upon a life of intellectual activity and the wisdom or. 
folly of those who attempt to enlarge the sphere of human knowledge. 
Does the human mind, as the centuries roll by, tend to free itself 
from irrational belief, and grasp things in their true relation to their 
surroundings? Does it more and more succeed in casting off 
phenomenal slavery by reducing its sensations to an intelligible 
sequence? Do human predispositions tend to take the firmer basis 
of intellect, or must the individual ever be ultimately sacrificed to all 
which may, regardless of its intellectual truth or falsehood, contribute 
to the preservation of the race? Does or does not surviving belief 
approximate more and more to rational law ?” 
We should say that, in Mr. Pearson’s sense of the term 
“ rational law,” not only is there no approximation, but no pro- 
bability of any approximation. And we should argue this even 
from the doctrine of the present volume. Mr. Pearson,—himself 
a great mathematician,—is also a great believer in the unproved 
and unprovable doctrine of Determinism, a doctrine which, as 
Mr. Cotter Morison, himself also a strong believer in it, has 
shown, makes such havoc of all the notions attaching to the 
word “ responsibility,” that he even proposes to sweep away the 
use of the word as misleading. Mr. Pearson gives us as vivid 
a demonstration of his own confidence in Determinism as it is 
possible for a thinker to give, in the following striking passage :— 
“ Suppose the highly developed reason of some future man to start, 
say, with clear conceptions of the lifeless chaotic mass of 60,000,000 
years ago, which now forms our planetary system, then from those 
conceptions alone he will be able to think out the 60,000,000 years’ 
history of the world, with every finite phase which it had passed 
through ; each will have its necessary place, its necessary course in 
this thought system—And this total history he has thought out ?—It 
will be identical witb the actual history of the world ; for that history 
has evolved in the one sole way conceivable. The universe is what 
it is, because that is the only conceivable fashion in which it could be, 
—in which it could be thought. Every finite thing in it, is what it is, 
because that is the only possible way in which it could be. It is 
absurd to ask why things are not other than they are, because were 
our ideas sufficiently clear, we should see that they exist in the only 
way in which they are thinkable. Equally absurd is it to ask why 
any finite thing or any finite individual exists—its existence is a 
logical necessity—a necessary step or element in the complete 
thought-analysis of the universe, and without that step our thought- 
analysis, the universe itself, could have no existence.” 
Well, if Mr. Pearson can succeed in so far reversing the whole 
testimony of human history and haman nature to the belief in 
free-will, merit, demerit, guilt, righteousness, and remorse, as to 
get mankind to accept this doctrine of his in all its wide- 
reaching consequences, he will undoubtedly extinguish at once 
the most powerful of all the “ predispositions ” to unselfish con- 
duct,—that one of all others which has produced the largest 
number of victorious battles against the evil grain in human 
nature. And when we consider that beside this doctrine of his 
which, if accepted, would extinguish all belief in the power of 
man to turn the scale against evil in himself, he has opened the 
flood-gates to various strong passions by proposing to sweep 
away the great guarantees of existing order created by the belief 
in a divine ruler of the universe, and has condemned such insti- 
tutions as marriage and individual property, we can only say that 
it would take a much more powerful book than Mr. Pearson’s to 
sow again the seeds of new principles equally potent for that 
socialising of haman conduct on which he seems to us to be 
earnestly bent. His philosophy, if it can be called so, makes a 
clean sweep of almost everything which has hitherto socialised 
human conduct, and puts nothing in the place of it, except 
@ pressing injunction to love truth, to divide property more 
fairly among the labourers of the race, and to set women, 
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and, we suppose, men also, free from the moral laws which 
have hitherto regulated,—to a very insufficient extent, no 
doubt, but still to so great an extent that the sweeping 
away of those laws would be a tremendous and incalculable 
evil,—the relation of the sexes. To be told that we are to 
attach a great deal more reverence to the State than we 
have been accustomed to attach, that the “ mismanage- 
ment of public affairs is a disgrace which, like the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, can never be condoned,” is a poor compensa- 
tion indeed for striking at the very root of the moral ideas 
which have prevailed in all at least of those European States 
which Mr. Karl Pearson’s book is alone likely to reach. In- 
deed, we have not much guidance as to what we should call 
the root and principle of Myr. Pearson’s ethic. But we 
think we discern that, barring probably the love of truth on 
which he insists with a passion which seems to indicate that it 
is in his mind a “ predisposition” of a very valuable and pro- 
foundly rooted kind, Mr. Karl Pearson’s ethic would be based 
much more upon outward consequences than on inward motives ; 
that he would be much more interested in reconstituting the 
relations of human beings to each other in respect to the labour 
they should give, and the number of children they should be 
allowed to bring into the world without penal consequences, 
than in laying down for them any code of pure motive or 
spiritual desire. And if he really thinks that society is likely 
within the next few hundred years to emancipate itself from 
all the “predispositions” which have tended most to the 
side of disinterested self-sacrifice, to ignore God, to explode 
Christianity and all other religions except science, to reduce 
marriage to a terminable contract, and nevertheless to throw 
itself into the enthusiasm of humanity with a new rapture, he 
is, we think, the most credulously sanguine, as well as the 
most philosophically incredulous of men. 

As a philosopher, we do not think that he is either very 
original or very impressive, though we suppose that he is original 
as a mathematician. His apparent disposition to believe that 
the laws of thought constitute the external order of the universe, 
as well as help us to apprehend it, is one of those applications 
of Kant’s critical system which seems to us, though not, perhaps, 
abstractly inconsistent with Kant’s doctrine, utterly out of 
sympathy with the main tendencies of that great thinker. And 
the notion that any sane man will really feel any sort of ex- 
hilaration in such reflections as the following, seems to us wild 
in the extreme :— 

‘“ Wo have seen how the disparity between finite and infinite tends 

to depress man to the lowest depth of spiritual misery, such a depth 
as you will find portrayed in James Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night. 
This misery is too often the result of the first necessary step towards 
freedom of thought, namely, the complete rejection of all forms of 
dogmatic faith. It can only be dispelled by a recognition of the true 
meaning of the problem of life, the relation of the finite to the infinite. 
But in the very nature of this problem—as I have endeavoured to 
express it to-night—lies a strange inexpressible pleasure; it is the 
apparently finite mind of man, which itself rules the infinite; it is 
human thought which dictates the laws of the universe; only what 
man thinks, can possibly be. The very immensities which appal him, 
are they not in a sense his own creations? Nay, paradoxical as it may 
seem, there is much truth in the assertion, that: It is the mind of 
man which rules the wniverse. Freethought in making him master of 
his own reason renders him lord of the world. That seems to me the 
endless joy of the freethinker’s faith.” 
That seems very like saying that when a man who wears a pair 
of blue spectacles sees all the world blue, he makes the world 
blue by virtue of his blue spectacles. If the laws of man’s 
thought really correspond to the laws of the universe, and help 
us to understand it, well and good; but in that case we owe that 
correspondence not to the laws of thought, but to the power which 
generated both the laws of the universe and the laws of human 
thought. But if there is no such correspondence, we are mere 
victims of an illusion. In neither case can we say that the 
immensities which appal man are his own creations. Hither they 
exist, and are only shown to him by his own intelligence, or they 
do not exist, and he is cheated by that intelligence. 

Mr. Pearson makes some very sensible remarks on the calm- 
ness of the only enthusiasm which is worth anything, and on 
the folly of purely negative attacks on the faith of others. If 
he really stands by these remarks, why is he so offensive as to 
follow Mr. John Morley’s unfortunate and now long ago discon- 
tinued practice of printing God with a little “g,” why does he 
call Professor Stokes’s Burnett Lectures on “The Beneficial 
Effect of Light,” the “ Prostitution of Science,” and quote with 
approval one of the late Professor Clifford’s most monstrous 
and violent judgments? This is not calm enthusiasm, it is 
unjustifiable insult. 





MR. FROUDE’S NEW BOOK.* 

Mr. Frovpe’s winter trip to the West Indies has given the 
public another opportunity of enjoying one of his delightfy] 
books of travel. The gsunlike floods of rhetoric with which 
he illumined the great island of the Pacific and its smaller 
neighbours have now been turned upon the archipelago of the 
Caribbean Sea. Those who love to bask in the rays of Mr, 
Froude’s romances have by this time learned to know that they 
must be content with the pleasure of the moment, and that 
they must not look to him for the solid comfort to be derived 
from real facts and statistics. Mr. Froude is far too great an 
artist ever to mar his picture by a discordant line or tone. If 
the true fact or figure does not harmonise with its surroundings, 
so much the worse for it. The readers of Oceana will remember 
how Mr. Froude made “the broad Murray fall into the sea at 
no great distance [from Adelaide] to the westward,” when, as a 
matter of fact, the sand-blocked river enters the sea sixty miles 
east of the city; how at Adelaide, too, he painted the harbour 
“full of ships, great steamers, great liners, coasting schooners, 
ships of all sorts,’ when, in truth, the port cannot be entered 
by large vessels at alJ, and the “ great liners” have to lie many 
miles off ; and how he put the city in a basin, when its founders 
placed it on the highest ground in the neighbourhood; and 
accordingly will not regard Mr. Froude’s work as a reliable 
repository for sound information, geographical, political, or 
commercial, as to our West Indian Colonies. We feel confident, 
however, that Mr. Froude will not be annoyed when we thus 
warn our readers against regarding his work as a mere “barren 
handbook,” for does he not say of such works,—‘ {n them I 
found nothing but modern statistics pointing to dreary con- 
clusions, and in the place of any human interest long stories 
of Constitutions, suffrages, Representative Assemblies, power of 
elected members, and powers reserved to the Crown. Such things, 
important as they might be, did not touch my imagination ?” Mr, 
Froude goes on to say that to an Englishman the West Indies 
have a far higher interest. Are they not the scene on which such 
characters as the man-eating Caribs, Columbus and Cortez, the 
English Protestants, the French Huguenots, Drake and his 
seamen, the filibusters and the buccaneers, Rodney and De 
Grasse, acted their parts in the great drama of history ? When 
an author puts together a book of travels on such a theory as 
this, it would be out of place to hunt him down, handbook in 
hand, whenever he starts a particularly exciting wild-goose chase 
over some mistaken point of statistical information. After all, 
would he not reply to us that our books of reference are barren 
things, that our statistics point to dreary conclusions, and that 
our long stories of Constitutions and rights of the Crown, &c., 
are without human interest? ‘Thus, then, though Mr. Froude 
does, in fact, give us a great deal of what, if it were found 
elsewhere, we should be obliged to call statistical information 
as to the West Indies, we shall prefer to deal, for the most 
part, with his rhetoric and description. Here, at least, we shall 
be on safe ground, and not be likely to add to that volume, 
referred to by the missionary who, on board ship, @ propos of 
nothing, suddenly addressed the following remark to Mr. 
Froude,—* If all the attacks upon your writings which I have 
seen were collected together, they would make an interesting 
volume.” 

In Mr. Froude’s work, two strains of music, as it were, are 
constantly being interwoven. One heroic, one melancholy. 
One inspired by the patriotic glories of England in the past; 
the other, by the dread that those glories and the spirit that 
produced them have departed. The waters of the Caribbean Sea, 
every island from Trinidad to Jamaica, tell the naval prowess of 
England, and how the thunders of Rodney’s cannon shattered 
the French fleet and saved the Empire. To a man imbued with 
the political pessimism of Mr. Froude, the commercial depres- 
sion that has of late affected the West Indies makes them 
also tell that the spirit of England, for the time at least, is not 
equal to her high destiny. It would not be doing justice to Mr. 
Froude’s work if we did not quote an example of both strains. 
This is Mr. Froude’s spirited description of Rodney’s great 
victory over the French fleet off Dominica, some reference to 
which is to be found on almost every page :— 

“ With clear daylight the signal to engage was flying from the 
masthead of the ‘Formidable,’ Rodney’s ship. At seven in the 


morning, April 12, 1782, the whole fleet bore down obliquely on the 
French line, cutting it directly in two. Rodney ledin person. Having 
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passed through and broken up their order he tacked again, still 
keeping the wind. The French, thrown into confusion, were unable 
to reform, and the battle resolved itself into a number of separate 
engagements in which the English had the choice of position. 
Rodney in passing through the enemy’s lines the first time had 
exchanged broadsides with the ‘Glorieux,’ a seventy-four, at close 
yange. He had shot away her masts and bowsprit, and left her a bare 
bull; her flag, however, still flying, being nailed to a splintered spar. 
So he left her anabie at least to stir; and after he had gone about 
came himself yardarm to yardarm with the superb ‘ Ville de Paris,’ 
the pride of France, the largest ship in the then world, where De 
Grasse commanded in person. All day long the cannon roared. 
Rodney had on board a favourite bantam cock, which stood perched 
upon the poop of the ‘Formidable’ through the whole action, its 
shrill voice heard crowing through the thunder of the broadsides. 
One by one the French ships struck their flags or fought on till they 
foundered and went down. The carnage on board them was terrible, 
crowded as they were with the troops for Jamaica. Fourteen thou- 
sand were reckoned to have been killed, besides the prisoners. The 
‘Ville de Paris’ surrendered last, fighting desperately after hope was 
gone till her masts were so shattered that they could not bear a sail, 
and her decks above and below were littered over with mangled 
limbs. De Grasse gave up his sword to Rodney on the ‘ Formidable’s’ 
narter-deck. The gallant ‘ Gloricux,’ unable to fly, and seeing the 
pattle lost, hauled down her flag, but not till the undisabled remnants 
of her crew were too few to throw the dead into the sea. Other 
ships took fire and blew up. Half the Freuch fleet were either taken 
or sunk; the rest crawled away for the time, most of them to be 
picked up afterwards like crippled birds. So on that memorable day 
was the English Empire saved. Peaco followed, but it was ‘ peace 
with honour.’ Tie American colonies were lost; bat Eugland kept 
her West Indies; her flag still floated over Gibraltar; the hostile 
strength of Europe all combined had failed to twist Britannia’s ocean 
sceptre from her: she sat down maimed and bleeding, but the wreath 
had not been torn from her brow, she was still sovereign of the seas.” 


Magnificent for vividness of verbal painting and for clear- 
toned rhetoric as are many of Mr. Froude’s historical pictures, 
few of them can compare with this description, where the period 
seems to catch the majestic roll of the Atlantic waves on which 
the Navies of Irance and England rode. 

Mr. Froude’s melancholy reflections are always ushered in by 
the metaphor of the unstrung bow of Ulysses. Here is one of 
these laments from the introduction :— 

“The bow of Ulysses is unstrang. The worms have not eaten into 
the horn or the moths injured the string, but the owner of the house 
is away and the suitors of Penelope Britannia consume her substance, 
rivals one of another, each caring only for himself, but with a 
common heart in evil. ‘They caunot string the bow. Only the 
true lord and master can string it, and in due time he comes, and 
the cord is stretched once more upon the notch, singing to the 
touch of the fizger with the sharp note of the swallow; and the 
arrows fly to their mark in the breasts of the pretenders, while 
Pallas Athene looks on approving from her coign of vantage.” 

Though we have little sympathy with the feeling of despair 
thus melodiously expressed, we cannot help acknowledging that 
it is difficult to look at England as we see her, and not fear that 
there may be some truth in the picture. Yet, after all, is not this 
feeling of despondency, though natural, one which we have no 
right to hold? We make comparison with ourselves in past 
times, or with other nations in the present, and ask ‘ Would they 
have acted thus ?’ and we find our present divided counsels and 
our hesitancy seem despicable beside their achievement. But is 
the comparison fair? Are we not comparing a nation in the 


‘crisis of national disease with nations that have succeeded in 


living through and overcoming the malady ? We compare our 
attitude during the height of the Home-rule agitation with 
that of the Northern States in their triumph over Secession. 
Instead, ought we not to compare ourselves, as we are now, to 
the Northern States during their period of darkness?’ Whoever 
has read General Grant’s memoirs will remember how clearly he 
shows that a very great part—perhaps the greater part—of the 
population of the North was always weak, always wanting to 
give in to the rebellion, always in that condition of political 
flabbiness which Mr. Froude complains of in the Englishmen of 
to-day; and how, but for Grant’s own hard pounding and 
Lincoln’s heroic courage in spite of every discouragement, the 
cause of the Union would have been lost. During the crisis, as 
always, the majority of men seemed to lose heart and hope. It 
was only a small but indomitable minority who compelled the 
greater number by sheer force of character to face the enemy 
and save their country. We do not believe that in our national 
peril the result will be different. And then, when the crisis is 
over, the general body of citizens will take heart again, and will 
fancy that they never “ despaired of the republic.” 

We must not leave Mr. Froude’s book without saying some- 
thing as to his actual travels. Leaving England covered 
with snow on December 30th, 1886, he reached Barbados, 
when he found himself in a summer climate. Of Barbados 
and its well-tilled fields he gives us an extremely pleasant 





picture. The island, though suffering, like all the others he 
visited, from the low price of sugar, seems fairly prosperous. 

The Negroes in Barbados are not the owners of the soil, which 

still belongs to large proprietors, and work for wages. In 

his own picturesque way. Mr. Froude manages to impress 

most strongly on his readers the chief feature of Bar- 

bados, when compared with the other West Indian Colonies, 

—its completely English character. The other islands were 

conquests from European Powers, Barbados was English 

from the beginning. If Mr. Froude had started on his journey 

in a less pessimistic mood, the fact that the only really English 

Colony was the only flourishing national possession seen by him 

during his voyage, might perhaps have given him some hopeful 
reflections. As it is, however, he only notices that Barbados is 
not in the condition of decay he deplores in so many other 
places. If, however, the reader is cheered by a more or less 
pleasant account of Barbados, he is soon brought to the proper 
level of despondency by the account of Dominica, where, if we 
are to believe the writer, the whites are gradually dwindling 
to extinction, and the Negroes relapsing into barbarism. In 
Jamaica, according to Mr. Froude, things are getting as bad, 
though ona grander scale. The sugar-estates are worthless ; the 
Negroes do not work, partly from laziness, and partly because the 
whites, ruined over their sugar-plantations, have not the heart to 
attempt to grow any crops that will pay. The ’cute Yankee 
passes by and notices “ there’s dollars in those islands ;” but the 
West Indian whites do not know how to set about extracting them 
from the soil, and fold their hands while wealth is lying at the very 
doors. Such are the wails of misery that rise through Mr. Froude’s 
pages. Occasionally, however, a more piercing shriek is heard, 
when the author descants on the wickedness of the Colonial Office 
in shifting and chopping and changing its policy with regard 
to the islands,—sometimes giving them elective Constitutions, 
sometimes taking these Constitutions away, but never settling 
on anything definite. Equally shrill is Mr. I'roude’s denunciation 
of the Home Government for not allowing the Colonies to 
accept a treaty of commerce offered them by the United States. 
Into the exact merits of both these complaints it is impossible 
to go on the evidence given us in the book, for Mr. Froude, true 
to his principle, only gives the facts that strike his imagination, 
not the more prosaic circumstances which would modify, and so 
blur his vivid picture. That Mr. Froude is probably right in 
his main notion, that the more the West Indies are governed 
like the East Indies, and the less political power is given to the 
Negroes, the better for all concerned, we see no reason to doubt. 
The results of Negro rule in Hayti—devil-worship, cannibalism, 
and the practice of every form of abominable superstition— 
are such as absolutely to prohibit the notion of self-government, 
with universal suffrage, in Colonies where the blacks are'to the 
whites as twenty toone. It may be remembered here that Mr. 
Froude (unless we misunderstand him) appears to regret the 
abolition of slavery. Yet, with a fine disregard for his own theory, 
he notices the complete success of the recent emancipation in 
Cuba, and incidentally remarks that wage-paid Negro labour is 
cheaper and better than slave-labour. Into this question» 
as into many others, we cannot follow Mr. Froude. We must 
not, however, leave his book without mentioning how in- 
teresting is his account of his short glance at Hayti and its 
capital—the Paris of the gutter—and of his stay in Caba. Any 
one who wishes to see a living picture of Spain’s last great 
Colony, cannot do better that turn to this account. With so 
much of criticism, we must leave Mr. Froude’s book. If it is to 
be summed up in a sentence, we should say that, random, 
sketchy, prejudiced, reckless in relation to fact, and full of con- 
tradictions as it is, it nevertheless cannot be condemned as a 
book, since it has in so high a degree the inestimable gift of 
being thoroughly readable, since the style is so eloquent and so 
living, and since the effect on the reader cannot but be to awaken 
his interest on a subject of such vast importance as the rule of 
the English among the Negroes of the West Indies. 





A LIFE OF SIR RICHARD BURTON.* 
Known during nearly forty years as Captain Burton, Haji 
Burton, Consul Burton, and now, finally, as Sir Richard, an 
original and picturesque man, although still, happily, sur- 
viving, has had his life written and set before the public by 
an ingenuous and devoted admirer. Richard Burton has filled 








* Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G.: his Early Private and Public Life, with a: 
Account of his Travels and Explorations, By Francis Hitchman. 2 vols. London: 
Sampson Low. 
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so considerable a place in the history of modern literature, 
adventure, geography, and hard work, that he well deserved to 
have his extraordinary life properly recorded at some time. 
Whether Mr. Hitchman, ably supported as he is by Lady 
Burton, who has contributed the most readable chapters, has 
furnished precisely the kind of biography required, in quality 
as well as quantity, is very doubtful. He had a subject almost 
unique,—a man of strong character and original bent, who cut 
his own way through the world, and had the daring to be sincere, 
who physically may be regarded as the type of endurance 
in an age famous for hard-workers, and whose “ two-o’clock-in- 
the-morning courage,” which may be an affair of temperament 
and stout nerves, yet none the less admirable, enabled him to 
plunge into deadly hazards and pass through them unscathed, 
if not unmoved. We doubt strongly whether, in order to 
present a living picture of such a man, it was necessary to 
compile summaries of his travels, which he has done so much 
better himself. Yet two-thirds of these pages are filled with 
abstracts of books; and we cannot help feeling that a better, 
more instructive, and more impressive biography might have 
been put into one volume. Mr. Hitchman also has some strong, 
shall we say, prejudices. He hates “ permanent officials” not 
wisely, but too well; he dislikes, perhaps the word is too mild, 
“reviewers ;” and he seems to have an inborn horror of some 
people whom he calls the “ middle classes,” or the bourgeois. 
All this would not be of any importance whatever in itself; but 
it is displayed in a shape which injures his hero, with whom in 
several conjunctures we desire to sympathise, and find our sym- 
pathies repelled by Mr. Hitchman’s petty and one-sided way of 
putting things. But we must do him the justice to say that he 
is in earnest, that he must have taken immense pains, and that 
no one could have exceeded him in anxiety to make his readers 
admire and love Sir Richard and Lady Burton, who is always a 
bright star in this little firmament. If he has not succeeded in 
producing a fine, we might even say an adequate, piece of 
biography, it is not for want of labour and will, qualities which 
go a long way, but are not always sustained by taste, judgment, 
and a sense of proportioa. 


We learn from the preface that the two opening chapters, 
dealing “with Sir Richard Burton’s life to the time of his 
leaving India,” are the work of Lady Burton. They are 
by far the most novel and readable chapters in the book; 
but we cannot say as much of her other contribution, 
which relates her husband’s experiences with Beatson’s Horse 
during the Crimean War, and appears to have been partly 
written by Burton himself. Yet even the lively and dashing 
early chapters are not seldom deficient in good taste, and 
not wholly devoid of a slight flavour of slang, which adds 
neither vivacity nor accuracy to the style. It is from these, 
however, that we learn something of the early private life of the 
Burtons. They come of a Westmoreland family, a branch of 
which emigrated to Ireland in the last century. Colonel Burton, 
the father of Richard, entered the Army at seventeen, and later 
in life, after he had married, found it expedient to live abroad. 
His children, Richard, Edward, and a sister, brought up on the 
Continent, learned several languages almost as a matter of 
course ; and the boys acquired a cosmopolitan tone which never 
left them. They seem to have been hardy and high-spirited 
children who, despite a liberal use of the paternal cane, 
did pretty much as they pleased. “They beat all their 
bonnes, generally by running at their petticoats and upsetting 
them.” One servant, a big Norman girl, insisting on stricter 
discipline, was soon conquered,—“ A jerk of the arm on 
her part brought on a general attack from the brood; the poor 
bonne measured her length upon the ground and they jumped 
upon her.” One day their mother took them to the window of 
a pastry-cook’s, and, by way of lesson, pointing to some apple- 
puffs, said :—‘* Now, let us go; it is good for little children 
to restrain themselves.’ Upon this the three devilets turned 
flashing eyes and burning cheeks upon their moralising mother, 
broke the windows with their fists, clawed out the tray of 
apple-puffs, and bolted, leaving poor Mrs. Burton, a sadder 
and a wiser woman, to pay the damage of her lawless brood’s 
proceedings.” None will be surprised to read, further on, that 
Edward, who went to Cambridge, was sent away because 
he flatly refused to rise in time to attend morning chapel; 
and that Richard was rusticated from Oxford, because he 
would drive tandem to a forbidden steeple-chase. At the 
same time, it should be said that both the boys wilfully dis- 
obeyed in order that they might enter on active life as soldiers, 








Richard, indeed, studied hard, in his own way, turning early to 
Arabic, but was unable to get help from the Regius Profeggor, 
He also spoilt the master’s garden, drilled a hole in his favourite 
watering-pot with a bullet from an air-gun, and shot rooks with 
the same instrument. Lady Burton gives a bright, if somewhat 
flippant sketch of Oxford in 1841-42, just as she does afterwards 
of Bombay, Gujerat, and Scinde, all derived from her husband’s 
notes and letters. Dismissed from Oxford, as he wished to be, 
Richard Burton became a cadet in the East India Company’s 
Army. Here his passion for languages had full scope, and he 
soon passed first in Hindustani and Gujerati, and studied both 
Arabic and Persian. In fact, despite his abounding animal 
spirits and exuberant physical vigour, he spent many hours at 
his books, always in a fine practical fashion, and with an eye to 
practical ends. His method of acquiring a language, described 
‘‘as his own invention, and thoroughly suited to himself,” is 
worth quoting, although it would not suit everybody :— 

“He bought a simple grammar and vocabulary, marked out the 
forms and words which he knew to be absolutely necessary, and 
learnt them by heart by carrying them in his pocket and looking over 
them at spare moments during the day. He never worked more than 
a quarter of an hour at a time, for after that the brain lost its fresh. 
ness. After learning some three hundred words, easily done in a 
week, he stumbled through some easy book (one of the Gospels is the 
most come-at-able), and underlined every word that he wished to 
recollect, in order to read over his pencillings at least once a day, 
Having finished his volume, he completely worked up the grammar, 
minutize and all, and then chose some other book whose subject most 
interested him. The neck of the language was now broken, and 
progress was rapid.” 


It should be added that he read aloud, so that the ear might 
assist the memory; and “ when he conversed with anybody in 
a language he was learning, he took the trouble to repeat 
the words inaudibly after him, and so learn the trick of pro- 
nunciation and emphasis.’ No wonder that he swiftly acquired 
languages, and become such an accomplished linguist. Yet 
what more hopeless task was ever undertaken than that of 
turning into the Fellow of a College a man so very much out of 
the common, and who was a law to himself ? 

He was bound to be erratic, unconventional—some would 
say immoral—adventurous, independent, and take the con- 
sequences. After reading this account of his youthful years, 
one is not surprised that the boy who tried to climb down the 
crater of Vesuvius, should have penetrated into the mysteries 
of Medina and Mecca, and been the first European to enter 
the city of Harar, and one of the first, at least, to push deep 
into the interior from Zanzibar, towards the head-waters of the 
Nile. Mr. Hitchman, as we have said, gives a fair summary of 
the travels of Burton; but the real interest of the book lies 
mainly in the early chapters, which show in the boy the real 
character of the man. With his energy, perseverance, capacity, 
and thirst for knowledge of all kinds, it seems quite natural 
that he should be invested with the Brahminical thread, 
initiated in the Sikh religion, should have obtained a certificate 
of Suffeism, and become a proficient in the tenets and cere- 
monial of Islam. It is equally natural, although Mr. Hitch- 
man seems to think it something bordering on sin, that a 
man whose ways were so abnormal should be distrusted by 
permanent as well as other responsible officials. His motto, 
we are told, was, “Honour, not honours ;” and honour of 
a kind he has won in many and varied fields. A mean 
pension and a knighthood do not seem a great reward; but 
Richard Burton has shaped his life for himself, and has not 
done the things which win larger pay and higher rank. Despite 
many defects, a good crop of inaccuracies, which inferentially 
throw doubt upon some amusing anecdotes and historical state- 
ments, and a want of depth as well as breadth in the treatment 
of his great theme—the character and life-work of a very 
original man—Mr. Hitchman’s volume will nevertheless be 
found entertaining, perhaps edifying, by the general reader. 





DR. GEIKIE’S “SCENERY OF SCOTLAND.”* 
Tuts is one of those new editions which are much to be preferred 
to new books. Dr. Geikie is perhaps the most agreeable writer 
on geology now left to us. When his Scenery of Scotland 
originally appeared, in 1865, it had a distinct success, less 
perhaps in virtue of the scientific theory it expressed and 
exemplified, than of its picturesque descriptions, in which the 
ring of the geologist’s hammer had the accent of poetry, some- 
what perhaps as the drone of the bagpipe is positively musical 


* The Scenery of Scotland, Viewed in Connection with its Physical Geology. By 
Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, London: Macmil.an. 1887. 
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when heard a sufficient number of miles off. Dr. Geikie has not 
only revised, but rewritten his work; yet he has left his pretty 
passages standing. Above all, he has left this, which is the Iliad 
of his theories and of the physical history of Scotland in a nut- 
shell :— 

“To sit on one of the Highland Hills that overlook the Firth of 

Clyde, and watch the ships as they come and go from all corners of 
the earth ; to trace village after village, and town after town, dotting 
the coast-line as far as the eye can reach; to see the white steam of 
the distant railway rising like a summer cloud from among orchards 
and cornfields and fairy-like woodlands; to mark, far away, the 
darker smoke of the coal-pit and the iron-work hanging over the 
haunts of a busy human population; in short, to note all over the 
landscape, on land and sea, the traces of that human power which is 
everywhere changing the face of Nature;—and then to picture an 
earlier time, when these waters had never felt the stroke of oar or 
paddle, when these hillsides had never echoed the sound of human 
voice, but when over hill and vailey, over river and sea, there had 
fallen a silence as of the grave, when one wide pall of snow and ice 
stretched across the landscape; to restore, in imagination, the vast 
ice-sheet filling up the whole wide firth, and creeping slowly and 
silently southwards, and the valley-glaciers into which this ice-sheet 
shrank, threading yonder deep Highland glens, which to-day are 
purple with heather and blithe with the whirring of grouse and 
woodcock ; to seal up the firth once more in ice, as the winter frosts 
used to set over it, and cover it with bergs and ice-rafts that marked 
the short lived Arctic summer ; to bring back again the Arctic plants 
and animals of that early time, the reindeer, the mammoths, and 
their contemporaries ; and thus, from the green and sunny valley of 
the Clyde, with all its human associations, to pass at once, and by a 
natural transition, to the sterility and solitude of another Greenland, 
is an employment as delightful as man can well enjoy.” 
It is in this spirit that Dr.‘Geikie has not only written, but, we 
are happy to say, has, after a lapse of time which has led toa 
call for a second edition, also rewritten. His book is the 
enthusiasm of geology. 

Butitissomething more. Dr. Geikie in a sense unconsciously 
performs for Scotland the process which Dr. Arnold recom- 
mended in regard to history in general. He writes its 
history backwards, and that mainly through his making 
a good use of his eyes, and of his geologist’s hammer. The 
history of Scotch scenery is in a sense the history of 
Scotch nationality, or rather of the different Scotch nationali- 
ties. Take ag an illustration of this doctrine, as embodied 
in his book, the different results of the Norse settlements 
on the East and West Coasts respectively. When the Norsemen 
landed on the East Coast of Scotland, “the broad selvage of low 
ground between them and the dark mountains in the distance 
offered them sites for their new homesteads, which by degrees 
were planted all along the coast within touch of each other.” 
Along the seaboard of the Western Highlands, however, there 
was no such plain, the mountains shooting up from the very 
edge of the sea. Hence, although the Norse Vikings occupied 
the Shetland, Orkney, and Western Islands, and also held the 
Western sea-board, they were unable to plant a continuous line 
of settlements. ‘They therefore “ remained to the end Vikings— 
baysmen—familiar with every creek and headland, but never per- 
manently settling in the hilly interior, where the Celtic dalesmen 
and hardy mountaineers held their ground. Hence, when at last 
the political connection between Western Scotland and Norway 
was severed, the Norse population, no longer recruited from its 
mother-country, and hemmed in upon the sea by the near back- 
ground of mountains, could not maintain its individuality. It 
was gradually absorbed into the far more abundant Celtic 
population, which came down again from the interior to the coast.” 

Some, too, of the critical events of Scottish history have, Dr. 
Geikie demonstrates, been decided by scenery. Thus, had the 
topography in the vicinity of Bannockburn been, at the time of 
the battle of that name, what it is now—in other words, had 
the Carse of Stirling been a fertile, well-drained plain, and not 
a succession of bogs and meres—the end of that struggle 
would not have been what it was. Dr. Geikie is further able 
not only to trace Scotch history backward, but—though, of 
course, to a slighter extent—to trace it forward. For example, 
we doubt if a better answer could be given to the theorisings 
of certain sentimental politicians in regard to the Highlands 
than this :— 

“The feral ground, or territory left in a state of Nature, is strictly 
defined by the areas of the older rocks, which, rugged and sterile, 
refuse to come within the limits of cultivation. These territories 
have, ever since the Ice Age, been the haunts of wild animals, and 
they remain so not, as some crude theorists contend, because the 
lordly proprietors of the ground have so determined, but because they 
are fit neither for crops, nor corn, nor herdsof sheep. We hear much 
in these days of the shame and folly of allowing Highland landlords 
to keep such wide tracts as game-preserves, which might be turned 
to account in raising food for the people. But the experience of 





many centuries has shown that these regions are best left in their 
wild condition. It is a false political economy to attempt to become 
the master instead of the servant of Nature. She has marked out the 
tracts that can be reclaimed, but has set her seal as indelibly on those 
that must be left to herself, where her grandeur and her beauty are 
to remain sacred from the invasions of agriculture or of industry.” 

There are, of course, disputable points in this book,—points 
which will perhaps be disputable in perpetuum. Dr. Geikie is 
an adherent of what he himself would term the “sculpture” 
theory in regard to Scotch topography, but which the Duke of 
Argyll styles “the great gutter theory,” and which, as expressed 
in general terms by Hutton, comes to this,—‘ that the surface 
features of the land are, in the main, due to the carving and 
sculpturing action of denudation.” The Duke maintains that 
the forms of our mountains have been largely determined by 
their geological structure, and by faults, contortions, and 
subsidences in the strata of which they are composed. 

But, after all, this looks to the novice a dispute about words, 
about the different meanings attached to “largely ” and “in the 
main” (Dr. Geikie’s own word, by-the-way, is “ essentially ”) ; 
for on the one hand, the Duke himself allows that “there has 
been, no doubt, enormous denudation ;” and on the other, Dr. 
Geikie, as has recently been very pertinently pointed out by 
Mr. A. H. Green, asks his readers to “recognise that a belief * 
in the paramount efficacy of superficial denudation in the 
origin of the features of the land is compatible with the fullest 
admission of theexistence and potency of subterranean dis- 
turbance.” Perhaps the truth will be found somewhere 
between Dr. Geikie and the Duke; “the great gutter theory ” 
may stand a little modification, like the theory as to the 
action of ice. This is, however, a matter to be settled by 
the experts, and is practically of no consequence to the 
ordinary reader of The Scenery of Scotland,—that is to say, 
the amateur geologist, who is one of the happiest and most 
innocent beings on earth, and who has found a little learning 
about strata a delightful and not a dangerous thing. Oneof the 
new features of this new edition is a geological itinerary of 
Scotland fifty pages in length, very detailed and very lucid. 
What with the steamboat and railway facilities now in exist- 
ence, with the help of Dr. Geikie’s book, and with a tricycle for 
the level country roads, one ought not only to see Scotland 
comfortably, but to understand its history superficially, in six 
weeks. 


THREE NOVELS.* 

IncomparaBLy the best of these three novels is An Old Mun’s 
Favour, whose author is evidently a clever, capable observer, 
possessed of a very pleasant sense of humour, and able to appre- 
ciate and delineate characters of diverse kinds,—strong and weak, 
self-repressed and outspoken, deep and shallow. The predominant 
idea of the book is revenge. A man in business having brought 
bankruptcy upon two others, who thereupon die broken-hearted, 
the widow of the one and the son of the other are inspired by an 
intense craving to be avenged upon the source of their calamities, 
and keep this aim relentlessly in view during years of patient 
working and waiting. This forms a somewhat grim centre-piece, 
around which are assembled various other interests—social, 
domestic, and amatory—grouped together naturally and artisti- 
cally, and depicted with skilful and delicate touches. Some of 
the figures in the groups are laughter-moving, whilst others 
verge on tragedy. To the former class belong the quaintly 
vehement Mr. Ward and his sister, the thrice-married Mrs. 
Reynolds, Mr. Chesterley, the Williams family, and the Ham- 
monds, who ape the fashionable world from afar, and regard 
leadership of society in a provincial town as the height of 
ambition; all these are ludicrous and delightfully lifelike 
sketches, whose subjects are victims of a satire which has the 
happy knack of being at once pungent, and yet free from 
bad-humour and unwholesome cynicism. In the Leighs and 
Derings, again, are shown more pathetic and stern aspects of 
life, such as the struggles of destitute widows and orphans, the 
sadness of a sick mother feeling herself a burden to her beloved 
children, and the fierce thirst for revenge already mentioned. 
This, at the very moment when its gratification at last becomes 
possible, is disappointed through the instrumentality of a sweet 
young girl who is dear to the two would-be avengers. In con- 
nection with these two there is one peculiarity to be noticed, 
which is that inasmuch as they are hoth represented as being 





* (1) An Old Man’s Favour. By the Author of ‘‘ Dr. Edith Romney.” 
London: Bentley and Son——(2.) Born in the Purple. By Maxwell Fos. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. (3.) Dudley. By Curtis Yorke, London: 
Jarrol and Sons. 
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good and virtuous sort of individuals, and as there is not the 
slightest indication of their having been atheists, it strikes one 
as a little odd that they should have been able to go on 
cherishing the evil passion of revenge for years, without once 
(so far as we are told) being checked by religious considerations. 
But though this omission certainly does give rise to a faint sense 
of incongruity, yet the blemish is much too trifling to prevent our 
recommending the book cordially as a fresh, clever, and amusing 
novel. Successful as it is, however, there is yet one respect in 
regard to which we rather fancy that the author has failed to 
attain his mark. It seems likely that he may have intended to 
inculcate the moral that a strongly marked talent of any kind 
is a trust which its owner ought to consider before everything 
else; and that people who are so endowed are guilty of a sort of 
disloyalty in allowing anything to interfere with their devoting 
themselves entirely to the cultivation of the talent in question. 
But if that be indeed the intention, we doubt its having been 
so executed as to ensure success; for we suspect that the majority 
of readers will judge Wilfrid to have acted wisely in his choice 
between the musical and business careers offered to him, instead 
of disapproving of it, as the writer seems inclined to do. Money- 
making and bread-winning are not altogether the same things; 
and in Wilfrid’s case, he had to think not only of himself, but 
also of the mother and sisters who were partially dependent on 
him. 

From a story wherein the leading idea is vengeance, we turn 
to one wherein it is worldly greed; from a writer who studies 
human nature at the fountain-head, to one who appears con- 
tented to take it at second-hand; and from a book whose tone 
is natural, to one pervaded by exaggeration and,unreality. By 
the end of the first chapter of Born in the Purple, we had 
melancholy forebodings as to the amount of originality and 
freshness likely to be discoverable in the succeeding pages; and 
these forebodings proved true, for it is a conventional three- 
volume novel which appears to have resulted solely from 
perusal of other works of a similar nature, and is peopled with 
hackneyed types of character, studied not from life, but from 
fiction. The following rough outline of the contents will serve 
to justify the above criticism :—The hero, Egbert, “a graceful, 
stalwart fellow, with the straight facial lines, the perfect lips 
and chin, of a marble Greek divinity ; curling fair hair, and blue 
beautiful eyes, gave brilliancy to the classic, proud face,” is the 
well-known young man of good family, indolent and impecunious, 
who is in danger of losing his ancestral estates to the equally 
well-known, rich, grasping lawyer, to whom they are mortgaged. 
As the lawyer is a social nobody with an only daughter for 
whom he has ambitions views, his offering to free the 
property on condition of the young people’s marrying one 
another, is so obviously a matter of course, that to men- 
tion it seems almost an insult to the reader’s understanding. 
The daughter, Fedora, has a massive chin whose size is 
so much insisted on as to indicate clearly the unlikelihood of 
her acquiescing in any arrangement which does not meet with 
her own approval; but as Egbert is “as handsome as a sun- 
god,” he has captivated her without an effort, and she ardently 
desires the proposed match. And though her tender feelings 
are not reciprocated, inasmuch as he objects strongly to her, and 
is desperately in love with a siren of an actress, yet he has too 
keen an eye to the main chance to let any sentimental nonsense 
. interfere with his prospects of wealth, and even manages to feel 
quite kindly towards the hated Fedora when regarding her as 
an embodiment of legal deeds removing the encumbrances 
from his property. Thus there is no difficulty about the 
engagement. But immediately afterwards the state of things 
is altered suddenly by the introduction of a diabolical and 
handsome Frenchman, with eyes capable of a lurid and 
sinister light, who has astonishing gifts as a mesmerist and 
violinist, and who persuades Fedora that he is her husband, 
demanding hush-money to keep the relationship a secret. The 
engagement to Egbert being broken off in the ensuing com- 
plications, the precious family estates are once more im- 
perilled, and the task of redeeming them by a wealthy marriage 
devolves upon his sister, the heroine, who is no less marvellously 
beautiful than himself, and who obligingly engages herself as 
required,—though not, of course, without many protests, and 
speeches of the kind proper to heroines so circumstanced, about 
being sacrificed for gold, sold like a slave in the Cairo slave- 
market, hating and scorning herself, &c. There are three candi- 
dates for her hand, all three of whom are as wanting in originality 
and as familiar to novel-readers as are the rest of the dramatis 








persone, One is a stupid, tipsy, rich, young lout of a baronet: 
another, a clever, inscrutable, polished, still richer young noble. 
man; and the third, a talented young man of low birth, a 
carpenter who exhibits pictures at the Academy, is the guest of 
Duchesses, and “ bares a nobly cast head” when he takes off hig 
hat. Diamonds glistening like dew, costly silks and sating, 
velvet-pile carpets, beautiful costames and furniture, figure ag 
matters of every-day life; and things in general are done with 
a regardlessness of expense which, when considered not as the 
exception but the rule, is only to be found in the realms—(would 
it be more appropriate to omit the fourth letter of the word ?)— 
of fiction. The utmost we can conscientiously say in favour of 
the book is that there is no harm in it, and that, though trash, 
it is yet not absolutely unreadable. By-the-bye, the author 
may like to know that Adam’s mythical wife is commonly 
called Lilith, not Sileth. 

In Dudley, the course of true love sets off running as smoothly 
as could be wished, and continues to do so for about a third of 
the book, when it changes its mind suddenly, and takes to 
behaving in the proverbial manner. The cause of the change 
is the extraordinary folly of the heroine in selecting the very 
inopportune occasion of her jfiancc’s loss of fortune to yield to 
an impulse of sublime self-abnegation prompting her to break 
off her engagement,—an act which, at such a moment, could 
hardly expect to escape misconstruction under any circum- 
stances, and more especially when she said nothing of her real 
motive to any one, but kept it locked within the recesses of her 
own bosom. After distinguishing herself thus, she and her 
lover proceed to exemplify with provoking perversity the old 
adage, “ He that will not when he may, when he will he shall 
have nay ;” for whenever she condescends to make an advance, 
he is irresponsive ; and whenever /e is in a humour for reconcilia- 
tion, she is sure to be otherwise minded. And by dint of this 
and misunderstandings, they are kept apart until it is necessary 
for them to be brought together in time for the curtain to fall 
upon a happy tableau. The story does not lack movement, 
but there is no attempt at plot. We cannot say we found it 
very entertaining. ; 

ENGLISHWOMEN’S RIGHTS, FROM A FRENCH 

POINT OF VIEW.* 

Ir is always amusing, and sometimes instructive, to see our- 
selves as seen through foreign spectacles, and the author of The 
Equality of the Sexes in England had a pair of very good, if 
somewhat roseate-hued glasses, when he studied the question of 
woman’s rights in this country. His book is the result of a 
good deal of labour, it is sympathetic in tendency and judicial 
in tone,—a combination of qualities which are more often found 
in our Gallic neighbours than we are generally disposed to allow. 
There is a good deal, of course, in it that is what we consider 
very Frenchy, and M. Félix Remo, though he does not blunder 
quite as often as some of his countrymen, manages to make one 
or two bad blunders over the names and titles of some of our 
distinguished persons ; but then, that is the fault of our stupid 
system of titles, and the bewildering practice of our statesmen 
and generals and lawyers in changing their names when they 
sink into the Upper House. It is pardonable enough to describe 
Mr. Chamberlain, when President of the Local Government 
Board, as “le Home Secretary ;” but it is queer to hear Mr. 
Bright called “Sir J. Bright.” Cambridge women may be 
displeased to hear of “ Helena Gladstone au Newham College ;” 
and we do not know what a Scotchman will think of the phrase, 
—“ Dans la Grande Bretagne seule sans compter 1'Ecosse.” 

The book is written in a rather jerky series of short paragraphs, 
with sometimes no more apparent connection between them than 
the paragraphs of a society newspaper that begin with an @ propos. 
But the paragraphs are pointed, and often epigrammatic. The 
opening sentence is quite Aristophanic,—‘ It is woman who in 
the history of humanity has made us shed most blood and most 
ink.” French law on the subject of women is neatly sum- 
marised by a sentence from Paul Bert,—‘ The code does not dis- 
tinguish woman from man except when it aims a blow at her.” 
The author is penetrated with the sense of the superiority of 
England on the subject of woman’s rights. He admires the 
admission of women to School Boards, to Boards of Guardians, 
and to the medical profession, and the Married Women’s 
Property Acts. He is heartily in favour of woman’s suffrage, on 
which he makes the questionable remark,—“ It is a curious thing 
that people are afraid of women being too Conservative, and yet 





* L’Egalité des Sexes cn Angleterre. Par Félix Remo, Paris: Nouvelle Revue. 
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it is precisely from the Conservatives that comes the chief 
opposition to it in Parliament.” Yet when he crosses the 
Channel, he himself defends the very same inconsistency as 
that on which he remarks here :—“ Restriction. I am obliged, 
though with deep regret, to allow that this great result [ie., 
woman’s suffrage], so ardently desired, so strictly just, could 
not be applied in our country without reserve. Woman’s 
suffrage in France in its present state, above all in the country, 
would mean the triumph of the reaction and the clergy, and 
will be impossible so long as the priest does not remain loyally 
in his church and give up all interference in politics.” But 
immediately afterwards he remarks,—“ Women will put the 
Church above philosophy as long as philosophy oppresses them 
and denies them their rights.” In fact, he tacitly admits that 
the difficulties of women’s suffrage are identical in both 
countries ; that whether it be due to Nature or to training, 
women are too easily led by men, and especially by the men who 
have most time and opportunity to lead them, for it to be safe 
to entrust them with the destiny of the country by giving them 
votes for Parliament. In subordinate spheres and with well- 
defined duties, and especially in matters of administration like 
School Boards or Boards of Guardians, where the two sexes are 
equally concerned as objects of care, women are not merely 
valuable but indispensable. 

In regard to the education of women, M. Félix Remo sums up 
the argument for the higher education of women rather neatly, 
“Make women instead of making dolls,’ though he rather 
spoils the effect by adding, in the true Gallic strain, “ Préparez 
les méres au lieu de préparer les recrues d’adultére.” On the 
subject of women’s work and women’s wages he is “ thorough,” 
and his discussion on the way to extend their employment and 
raise their wages is extremely good, and is full of facts about 
women’s work in England which will be new even to most 
English people. He recognises that there are many kinds of 
work—e.g., cigar-making—which require dexterity of manipula- 
tion, in which women are not merely the equals but the superiors 
of men, yet in which they nevertheless receive less wages. The 
reason he assigns is doubtless the true one,—too large a supply 
of women, and want of union amongst those who offer them- 
selves. As he points out,even in such matters as the inspection 
of factories and workshops, Acts of Parliament would be 
useless were it not for Trade-Unions, as no single worker 
would dare to complain of the master on whose good-will 
his bread depended. It is rather surprising to learn that 
there are already so many Unions of working women in 
London. The first founded was that of the bookbinders, so long 
ago as 1874, and since then there have been founded the carpet- 
makers, the shirt-makers, the sewing-machiners, the tailoresses, 
with two branches, the dressmakers, cashiers, and book-keepers. 
There can be little doubt that the only way to improve the 
position of working women, as that of men, is to extend the 
principles and practice of Trade-Unionism, as it is only by com- 
bination that the poor can make themselves strong enough to 
deal with their employers on equal terms. It is impossible to dis- 
cover any other solution of one of the great problems of the age, 
—the necessity of finding employment for the yearly increasing 
superfluity of women who cannot find a career in matrimony, 
and who at present are driven to evil courses by the difficulty 
of getting adequate pay. Our French author thinks the diffi- 
culty will increase, because he thinks that the tendency of the 
substitution of sedentary for active occupations among men, will 
be to cause a reversion to the practice of Mahommedans; but the 
theory is very Frenchy, and expressed in very Frenchy lan- 
guage, and is hardly founded on experience in England, where 
even Mr. Matthew Arnold allows that conduct is more con- 
sidered than in France. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Among the new starts just made by old magazines, may be noticed 
that of the Church Review, an organ of the American Episcopal 
Church, whose editor hopes to make it “the foremost religious 
periodical in the world.’ He will hardly succeed in this enterprise, 
unless he makes his magazine a little more varied and a good deal 
less churchy than it is at present. But we note two series of papers 
—on the lives of American Bishops, and the law of the Church 
in the United States—the like of which will probably not be found in 
any other magazine, and which are readable in any case. 

The Asiatic Quarterly Review for January is not quite so varied or 
so authoritative as some of its predecessors, but at least three papers 
in it—Mr. Thornton’s, on “‘ Baluchistan and the New Indian Province” 





(suggesting a modification of our Indian frontier, and at the same 
time an economising of our military force), Mr. Pedder’s, on “ Village 
Communities in Western India,” and Mr. Wollaston’s, on “ Agricul- 
tural Banks in India”—are solid and readable. An unsigned 
article on the Nizam of Hyderabad’s offer to contribute towards 
the defence of India, contains a significant hint that the Viceroy 
is waiting till the Princes of the other Native States follow the 
Nizam’s example, “to deal at a single stroke with the collective sums 
of the Native States, and to make a formal announcement as to the 
intended application of these loyal contributions to the grand national 
object of national defence.” 

Popuiar Tales and Fictions : their Migrations and Transformations. 
By W. A. Clouston. 2 vols. (Blackwood.)—Mr. Clouston’s book 
supplies a want which has been increasingly felt; and while its 
appearance will be hailed with satisfaction by the student, it cannot 
fail to give a decided impetus to the further popularising of the study 
with which it deals. It is eminently readable, full of matter well 
expressed, and set off by good paper and typography. Besides being 
attractive in these respects, it is distinguished by soberness and good 
sense, shown scarcely more by what is said than by what is left 
unsaid, for the author has carefully avoided the allurements of 
theorising on the origin and signification of popular tales and myths, 
and makes but scant reference—not always of a complimentary kind 
—to the theories of others. He is equally cautious and sensible in 
his references to the connection and diffusion of the tales in different 
countries. The task which he has set himself, and in which the 
merit of a conspicuous success can scarcely be denied to him, has been 
to illustrate the growth and modification of popular tales,—those tales 
originating in and appealing to sentiments and conditions inherent in 
human nature, which, as Isaac D’Israeli says, ‘‘ have wings, and soon 
become denizens wherever they alight,” and which in many cases have 
furnished the only intellectual recreation of man in his ruder state. 
In one respect the book stands by itself among its kind. It gives 
the variants of the stories at length, instead of merely indicating them 
by title or reference, and thus enables the reader to make his com- 
parisons, and draw his conclusions, without the labour of consulting 
the numerous books specially devoted to the stories of particular 
nations. The advantage of this method is obvious, especially in view 
of the difficulty of access to some of these books. The only objection 
to it is that the facility of comparison which it affords may prevent 
reference to original works; but as one main effect of the book will 
probably be to excite and stimulate interest in the subject, this objec- 
tion is perhaps not avery serious one. It may be well, however, to 
remind intending storiologists that the book is not, nor professes to 
be, by any means exhaustive, many of the best-known and most 
widely spread stories—including such favourites as “Cinderella” 
and “ Puss in Boots’’—being conspicuous by their absence. Mr. 
Clouston’s arrangement of materials is, on the whole, perhaps as 
good as could be adopted with the object in view. He does not pro- 
fess to classify the tales, although the result of his arrangement is 
actually to separate and label them in such a manner as would greatly 
facilitate the work of classification. Each “ paper,’’ to use the 
author’s own term, is occupied either with some well-known story 
and its variants, or with the stories of various kinds which contain in 
common some distinctive incident, or are constructed on the same 
general lines. Thus, on the one hand, papers are devoted to 
such stories as those of “The Robbery of the King’s Treasury” 
(Herodotus’ “ Story of Rhampsinitus”), and “ Aladdin’s Lamp,” with 
their several variants; and on the other, to the various stories 
in which magical transformations take place, or invisible caps 
and cloaks, and shoes of swiftness figure. The well-known story of 
Herodotus is shown to be current—of course, with “ differences,” and 
in some cases only in its fundamental idea—not only in most of the 
countries of Europe, but in Mongolia and Tibet; and Mr. Clouston is 
able to present for the first time to English readers a variant of 
“ Aladdin’s Lamp” from Southern India. Any persons who may still 
be so credulous as to believe in the authenticity of the Welsh tradi- 
tionary (?) story of Prince Llewellyn and his hound ‘ Gelert,’ will find 
their faith rudely shaken by a perusal of Mr. Clouston’s paper under 
that heading, in which are given the variants of the story current not 
only in Europe before Lewellyn’s time, but in India and China before 
the Christian era. In a similar way, the good old story of “ Whitting- 
ton and his Cat,” so dear to the London citizen, is shown to be common 
to many nations, and to have existed in both Earope and Asia long 
before Whittington’s time. Mr. Clouston points out, however, 
that this is one of the few well-known tales of its kind of 
which no variant has as yet been found in Indian fiction, although 
in Persia, as in England, it has gained a place in the national 
history. The introduction, occupying some seventy pages, contains 
evidence of extensive research and careful thought, and besides 
being highly instructive, is one of the most amusing chapters 
in the book. In it Mr. Clouston draws attention to the part played 
in the diffusion of tales by the monkish sermon-writers of medizval 
times, referring specially to two of these,—Jaques de Vitry, Bishop 
of Acre, who wrote “ Sermones de Tempore et Sanctis,” and died in 
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1240; and ftienne de Bourbon, whose treatise, of about the same 


period, on the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, known as the “ Liber de 
Donis,” consists mainly of stories expressly designed as evempla for 
the use of preachers. Both these works are of earlier date than the 
better known “ Gesta Romanorum,” a work, compiled originally with 
a similar object, which has had no small influence on European, and 
especially English, literature. Many of the stories in the ‘‘ Gesta,” 
as well as others known apart from that collection, are found in the 
yorks of De Vitry and De Bourbon. They range from grave to gay ; 
and we can readily understand that a story such as that of the widow 
who proved to be not inconsoluble would be attentively listened to if 
heard in a sermon, and would not be allowed to remain locked in the 
minds of the hearers, especially those of the sterner sex. 

New Epitions AND Reprints.—Social Wreckage; a Review of the 
Laws of England as they affect the Poor. By Francis Peek. (W. 
Isbister. Past and Present. By Mrs. Herbert 
Jones. (Jarrold and Sons.) Murray’s Handbook to Russia, Poland, 
and Finland, including the Crimea, Caucasus, Siberia, and Central 
Asia (Murray), a “fourth edition, thoroughly revised.” Emblems, 
Divine and Moral. By Francis Quarles. (W. Patersor, Edinburgh 
and London.) 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





















——~@~—— 
Ballore (M. M.), Under the Southern Cross, cr 8V0 .......eecceeee eeees (Triibner) 7/6 
Barnes ((¢ A.), George and Joseph: Poems, 12m0............ ce..seeesee (Bemrose) 5/0 
Bryant (T.), Diseases of the Breast, 12mo ......... ... (Cassell & Co.) 9/0 
GCommbens Trane, S:vols. OF BVO. .......0<000scercesseecessvescenncssovesceved (W. Blackwood) 25/6 
Doughty (C. M.), Travels in Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 8vo (Uamb. Univ. Press) 63/0 
Gray (J. Y.), Elements of Graphical Arithmetic, cr Svo.................. (Collins) 1/6 
Kirchner (F.), Student’s Manual of Psychology, cr 8vo.........(Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Nesbit (E.), Kastertide: Poems, Ato ...........crccccccossscsssscccsesessoesssceeced rane) 2/0 
Peach (R. E. M.), Bath, Old and New, cr 8vo .. .(Peach) 3/0 
Pearson (K.), Ethic of Free-Thought, 8v0 ..............6..cceeceecee ,...(Unwin) 12/0 
Pinkerton (A. H.), Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics, 12mo ...... (Blackie) 3/6 
Proby (W. H. B.), Explanation of the Gospel of St. John, 12mo ...... (Hayes) 6/0 
Radcliffe (C. B.), Behind the Tides, 8v0...........0....c0.ceeeeceeceneeeees (Macmillan) 4/6 
Robert: (A.), Greek, th» Language of Christ, 8vo.. (Longmans) 1/6 
Smith (W. K.), Through Lent Thoughts, cr ByOs ict W. W. Gardner) 3/6 
- Staunton (W.). Episodes in Clerical and Parish Life, cr BY0: ike (Masters) 4/6 
Stewart (B.), Practical Physics for Schools, Vol. 1., 12mo ...... ...(Macmillan) 2/6 
Tytler (M. L.), Lost Identities, 3 vols, cr 8VO ..............0000 seen (Sonnenschein) 31/6 
Yeld (C. od eg Er reer (M: cennannitetnd 1/6 
DEATH. 


On the 16th inst., at Hyéres, Frederick John Church, only son of the Dean of St, 
Paul’s, aged 33. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW 
OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s: Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





H OME of REST for 
PRESIDENT—The DUKE of PORTLAND (Master of the Horse), 
BankERS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO., 59 Strand, W.C, 
Additional funds urgently needed. 
8. SUTHERLAND SAFFORD, 








Office, 13 Victoria Buildings, Victoria Station, S.W. Secretary. 
Homes —- NEASDEN and SUDBURY. 
L F R AC 0 M BE. _ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— The wait 


aoniactahiie winter residence in the Kingdom, Mild and equable tempera- 
ture and absence of ail extremes, Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS ... «ue -- £7,000,000 
9,000,000 


emnsnenatedh BAT 55 sss te 


\UFFERERS feone Cube we Colds, peers as follows saat 
like Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, because they are portable, 
pleasant to take, and effectual in cases of coughs, colds, &c”’ From G. Smith, 
Stokesley Station, Northallerton.—Dr. LOCOCK'’S WAFERS instantly relieve 
and rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, and shortness 
of breath. Sold by all Draggists. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. Se h Street, Lond 


APOLLINARIS. _ 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


Founded 1835. 
ss Paid .... 


Profits Declare 3,400,000 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on very 





£4,300,000 
a 000 ;000 








“The famous Natural Mineral Water of the Apollinaris Spring 
continues to hold the leading position among table waters in this 


ccuntry as in America.’’—British Medical Journal, August 27tb, 1887. 





Lae: 


“LIBERTY” LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS 
FANCY, BALL, DINNER, ana 
ART 


EVENING COSTUMES, 
FABRICS, 
For the SEASON, 
PatreRns Post-FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO. 


SPECIAL SKETCHES IN ANY Design on Prrtop, 
> 
FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, 


East India House. 
& Chesham arama REGENT STREET, w, 








es 
aes Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph geting BANK, 
- HUNTER, M.D., &, 
Physicians { 308, os. G@ G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennig 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ko, 
| hensienaditinnd to 4 guineas a week, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK, 


OSLER'S. CRYSTAL GLASS 


AND CHINA SERVICES, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham, 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; 
Or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls. 
By ARDERN HOLT. 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches and 16 Full-Page 
Coloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Description of 
upwards of 700 Costumes, 


“The writer has evidently been present at many of the fancy balls given of 
late years.’”’—Morning Post, 

** What to wear at a fancy ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by a little book called ‘ Fancy Dresses 
Described.’ ”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.’’—Queen, 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


WYMAN and SONS, Great ani Street, W.C.; 


DEBENHAM ee FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
| SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 


Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


OUR 
EYES. 


Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
pair ; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 

| pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d —Full particulars of 
Browning’ s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 
: and testimonials, post-free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 
| fragrance to the breath, It is by far the best 


ROWLANDS’ 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
|_the original and only genuine. 


“* Invaluable in facial | Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”’—Lancet. 

Tongais sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ils, 
Of all Chemists. 


NEURALGIA. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

i , 1845, for the scientific and practical Education 

ene oe ST Oneagiers, sone Agents, Surveyors, paetng Colonists, &c. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM. and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 

Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

There is a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 3\st. 


—— ey ea 


OYA INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 

Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretary of 

State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 

and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esa., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 











TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888. 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


RUCE CASTLE, ner TOTTENHAM, 
Established 1827. 
Heap-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 











The System offers to boys from Pubiie Schools or elsewhere the advantages of 
a Private Tutor, with regular discipline, games, &c., of School. In Lower 
School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 

In 1887, O. B.’s have won a Whitworth Scholarship, two Gold Medals, London 
University, a Royal Academy Scholarship (Drawing), Viceroy of India’s Gold 
Medal (Persian), and a Sizarship at Trin. Coll., Camb. 


ORD WILLIAMS’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, THAME, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

A School for 50 Boarders. Ail modern requirements. The Examiner in 
German (A. Manier, Oxford), reports, Dec., ’87:—*‘* The amount of work done 
and knowledge acquired in so short a time, is a thing I never saw equalled.” 

The boys are sons of Clergymen, Officers, London Merchants, &c. 

Boarders’ dues, £42 a year. 

Address, G. PLUMMER, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE SCHOOL HOUSE, LITTLEHAMPTON.—Mr. 
HUGH MUNRO. Graduate in Honours of CHRIST CHURCH. Oxford, will 
ACCOMPANY his PUPILS on SATURDAY, the 21st inst., by the train leaving 
Victoria at 3.55. Mr. Munro begs to inform those who are interested in The 
School House that he wishes to introduce a system of SENSIBLE HOLIDAYS 
for BACKWARD BOYS. 
NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, READING 
and COMPOSITION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time dis- 
engaged for Classes in Schools and Private Pupils.—143 King Henry's Road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


eC for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only.— Conducted 

by a Lady Graduate and first-rate Masters. Boys carefully and success- 
fully trained and prepared for the Public Schools. References as to tone and 
home life from parents of past and present pupils.—42 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
Road, Hampstead, London. 


ARLET SCHOOL, STONE, Stafford.—The Rev. C. W. 
L. BODE, M.A. (formerly King’s Scholar, Eton College, and Classical 
Scholar, Pembroke College, Oxford), prepares BOYS for the Public Schools and 
the Navy. Good situation. Large house, chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, fives- 
courts, workshop. Grounds about 25 acres. Terms, 80 guineas per annum. Spccial 
terms to sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
REPARATORY DAY SCHOOL, 
FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
Mr. EDWARD BLAIR PREPARES BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the 
ROYAL NAVY. Special morning-class for boys under eight. Private omnibus 
in charge of a Master conveys boys to and from school. Cricket and football 
ground within half-an-hour of the School. Gymnasium on the School premises 

















St PAUL'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, W. 
Heap-Master—J. BEWSHER, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Special preparation for boys who intend to join the Army classes or the 
Science Department at St. Paul’s. 
LENT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, Jannary 24th. 


St PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
1 PEMBRIDGE VILLAS, BAYSWATER. 
HeEap-Mastrr—E. ©. P. EDDRUP, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master at the West Kensington Prepara- 
tory School. 
LENT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 24th. 











ODERN LANGUAGES.—FRENCH and GERMAN, 

with usual Branches of German High-Class Modern School (Realschule). 

Board and Preparatory Course in German at house of Senior Master. Most 
beautiful and bealthfui situation on the Rhine.—For particulars, address, P. 
MATHEWS, B.A., St. Goarshausen-on-the-Rhine, Germany. 








HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the TRAINING of YOUTHS INTENDING to BECOME COLONISTS. 
The College owns and farms fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. Agriculture, 
Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding, Dairying, Riding, Veterinary Surgery and 
Farr er’s Work, Forestry, Gardening, Surveying and Building, Carpentry and 
Smith’s Work, Domestic Arts, Ambulance, &c. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES FEBRUARY Ist. 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 





WEttEs COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
ELECTION of FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the Month of Marck 
to select from the Applicants a certain number of BOYS who will be allowed to 
compete for Admission to the Foundation. 

The number of VACANCIES to be filled up will probably be about Ten, but 
may be more or less according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the end 
of the Summer Term. 

The Examination will take place during the Summer. 

The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give suitable education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th next. 

Application must be made before February 15th next to Mr. A. R.C. PITMAN, 
W.S., 48 Cast'e Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
Forms of Application, &c. 


7 = 
S I. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistrezs, Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.—The 
SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subje ts of a High-School 
curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work, Drawing, Cla:s- 
Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises. The New Buildings 
are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHUOL HOURS, 9.15 to 1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES—Four to, Six 
Guineas a Term, according to age.—For boarding: house arrangements, apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, 31 Hagley Road. Prospectuses and other information 
can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 24th, 1888. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER sTREET, W. 
CLASSES for DEGREE EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
and for GENERAL EDUCATION. 
Practical Work in Biological, Chemical, and Physical Laboratories. 
The HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, February 23rd. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


| yeieaeaaas COLLEGE (for LADIES) ART SCHOOL, 
Visitror—E. LONG, R.A. 
Proressor—F, SMALLFIELD, A.R.W.=. 
ASsISTANT-TEACHER—Mi-s M. A. HEATH. 
CLASSES for DRAWING from the Draped Living Model, the Antique, &e. 
CLASSES also for BEGINNERS. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec, 


ORKSHIRE LADIES’ COUNCIL of EDUCATION. 
President—The Lady FREDERICK CAVENDISH. — SHEFFIELD 
BRANCH.—The COUNCIL can RECOMMEND Qualified Ladies as TEACHERS 
for Schools and Families; also as Matrons, Housekeepers, &c.—Applications 
should be addressed to Miss DENTON, St. Peter’s Hume, Rutland Park, Sheffield. 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION in 1883, Examination on March 14th, 
15th, and 16th, at Rossa!l or at Oxford. 
Scholarships vary in value from 70 guineas (covering fees) to £20 per annum, 
Subjects of examination mainly classical or mathematical. 
ween, — particulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, 
eet wood, 


NIVERSITY of ek: ANDREWS. 
GIFFORD LECTURESHIP. 

Candidates for the Gifford Lect ireship in Natural Theology in the University 
of St. Andrews, must send in their applications befure March Ist, 1888, to J. 
MAITLAND ANDERSON, Secretary of the University, who will give any further 
information that may be required. 

















EEMsLey “HOUSE, WIMBLEDON, SURREY. 
PREPARATION for ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER, and other PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Principat—Rey. W. A. BRYAN, M.A. (late F. J. Sonnenschein, Esq.) 
Terms, 90 Guineas. 
A reduction of one-third made for—(a), Bona-tide candidates for scholarships ; (b), 
Sons of widows of clergy and professional men; (c), Boys under 10 years of age. 
The house is situated in one uf the best parts of Wimbledon, about five minutes’ 
walk from the Common. 


SMALL FAMILY of Good Social Position OFFER a 
SUPERIOR HOME to ONE or TWO GENTLEMEN. Late dinner; 
moderate terms, References required.—Mrs, T., 99 Grove Lane, Denmark Hill, 


: “PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leien Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogues on application, 


OL D PARI S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDiIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed, 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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NOW READY. 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
THOM’S OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


AND 


PEERAGE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


TOGETHER WITH 


The Post Office Directory and Ordnance Map of Dublin and Environs, 
FOR THE YEAR 1888. 





Dublin: ALEX. THOM and CO., Limited, the Queen’s Printing Office. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


ee. ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured, 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 

Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the 





worst complexion. 


SPECTACL 

** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight Lui cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANOE, OCULIST OPTIOCIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medica} 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.0, 








An INVENTION TRIED AND NoT FounD Wanting. 
THE AMERICAN 
CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL. 


A CONVENIENT Form OF CuRE By INHALATION OF 
CoLp IN THE Heap, &c. 


No HovustHoLp SHOULD BE WITHOUT THIS 
INFALLIBLE REMEDY, 


Gives instant Relief, Cures IN- 


CIPIENT CONSUMPTION, 
AMERICAN COUGHS, INFLUENZA, 
COLDS, CATARRH, DEAF. 
NKSs, ASTHMA, BRONCHI.- 
CARBOLIC TIS, and all Diseases of the 


Head, Throat, and Lungs. The 
Carbolic Smoke Ball has been 
extensively used for the past 
five years in America with the 
most gratifying results, 

It is a combination of soluble ingredients, which 
are put up in a little ball, about an inch in diameter, 
These ingredients are all of a very healing character, 
and are so light that they readily dissolve in the at- 
mosphere. The smoke acts as a disinfectant upon the 
membranes where the air-cells exist, healing 


SMOKE BALL 





SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


ALL WHO 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 103, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 








them in a short time. The effect of the Carbolic 
Smoke is felt in a moment after inhaling it. 
In connection with the Carbolic Smoke Ball, 
THE DEBELLATOR 

should be used internally, It is composed of the 
purest vegetable ingredients ; presenting in the most 
agreeable form areliable and safe Blood Purifier. It 
acts directly on the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bladder ; carries away all impurities, leaving the 
system purified and the Blood enric'ed. 

This is absolutely necessary in the successful treat- 
ment and cure of Chronic Diseases of the Head, 
Throat, and Lungs. 

CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL and DEBELLATOR 
Package sent by Post to any part of the Kingdom for 
10s, —Address, The CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CON- 
PANY, 15i Regent Street, London, W 

A FREE TEST is offered to every one who will 
call at our Consulting Room at above address. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 











GOLD MEDAL, 


os TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 
WARDROBES. 
For dress or ordinary wear. Best 





ROBINSON -cloth,with 4- 6 

HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard RAND & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE, |: heat ae aba eee 

Street, and Charing Cross, London. AND (to measure or pattern, 2s extra). 

ESTABLISHED 1782. : . -- - Seale eegamenpeenenes CLEAVER’S | Gentlemen are invited to send for 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS cuttings of materials used, also 

effected in all parts of the World. ; . and MATCHLESS patterns of our newest styles in 

— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- WOTTED MEATS. Al Fancy-Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 

ality. A Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 
WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD, } Joint, P 80, SHIRTS. |S euy part of the word.” 

ecretaries, 


FRANCIS B. MAODONALD, 





ae of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. PURTLE SOUP, andJ ELLY, andother 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Capital .ccsscccccccssssssssee £1,500,000 S? ECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
TD SIE, nseessesncossivenecescnnne . 980,000 ciel eee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.., 3,000,000 CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughont the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C, 

London, May, 1887. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISRY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
| London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
ma r | London, W.C. 
- Comes TS ALL THE YEAR! — 
PROVIDE AGAIN BE picdnges PoLicy OF THE E BA ages ena tae ao 
| AGAINST THE} OLICc 2 | ->EASE’S DARLINGTON BLEND, THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE | B QO WHISKEY. 
COMPANY, aN , 
61 CORNHILL, LONDON. | eWJebe (BLENDED OLD SCOTCH.) _ 
peice In writing for free sample, please name this paper. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... WHISKEY. (Trade-Mark.) 
4 9 
Annual Income, £248,000, e e 5,8,and 12 years old. Sample free. 


e 
Sample free.—42s, 453, and 50s per dozen. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. PEASE, SON, & CO., Market PI., Darlington, Est, 1808. 














CHAIRMAN. 








Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Promiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions, 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 





GRATEFUL—COM FORTING, 


West-Enp OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrick—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


With best materials in| 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 
for 14s the half-dozen. We 
refit none under this figure. 

Price-Lists and samples of 
Linen Collars, Cuffs, &., and 


MADE AS GO00D 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- AS NEW. 
free to any part. | 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, Linen”), BELYAST, 


OLD SHIRTS 








| ales 
) teens 
‘P eieneieeenee 


Pa OA. 


**T consider it a very rich, delicions Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.”—W, H. R, STANLEY, 


M.D. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
I RK C BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 


THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. __ 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








COC O A. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


March Slst, 1884. 
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WORKS BY J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 





The HISTORY of MUSIC. In3 vols. 


demy Svo, 18s per vol. 


The DEATH of RONALD: a Poetical 


Romance. ‘‘The Hero of the Troubadours and 
Wandering Minstrels.’ 4to, cloth, price 10s. 


Lon don: TRUBNER and CO. Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Bo: ksellers’. 


a" SCOTTISH REVIEW, 


JANUARY, 1888, 
CONTENTS, 

1, ScoTLAND IN TimES Past. By 
Arms, 

2, THE PANAMA CANAL, 

3, EarLy ScoTTisu CORONATIONS. 

4, THE PEASANT IN Nortu ITaty. 
Martinengo Cesaresco, 

5, Grant’s Scotrisu Historica Novers. Py S. F. 
F. Veitch. 

6, ScoTTIsH UNIvERsITy Rerornm. By Professors 
Knight, Young, M‘Kendrick, Dr. M‘Vail, and P. 
Geddes. 

7, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

8, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN KeEvinws. 

ALEX, GARDNER, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, 


the Lyon King of 


By the Countess 





London, 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 331, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
ConTENTS. 


1, Darwiy’s LIFE AND JLETTERS, 

2, THE RoMAN CATHOLICS IN ENGLAND, 

3, Some LESSONS OF PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION, 

4, LaYARD’s EARLY ADVENTURES. 

5, Toe MAMMOTH AND THE FLOOD, 

6, Casot’s LIFE OF EMERSON. 

7. THE CRUISE OF THE *‘ MARCHESA,’ 

8, Lorp CARTERET. 

9, LANDED EsTaTes AND LANDED INULOMES. 

10, THE CONTEST WITH LAWLESSNESS, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OYALSTATISTICAL SOCIETY’S 

‘ JOURNAL. 

Part IV., Vol. L., DECEM!ER, 1887. 
ConTENTS 

Tae INCREASE OF Moprerate Incomes. The In- 
augural Address of the President of the Society, the 
Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M P., Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Session 1887-88, 

THE RECENT RATE OF MATERIAL PROGRESS IN 
EnGuanp. Address of the Pre-ident of Section F 
of the British Association in 1837, By Kk. Giffen, 
Esq., LL.D.?} 

SummMARY OF SEVERAL MALE Lire TaRLes, 
W. Ogle, M.A., F.R.C.P. 

On STATISTICS OF ForEIGN TRADE, AND WHAT THEY 
TeLL Us. By A. E. Bateman, sq. 

MISCELLANEA :—l, The Progress of Commerce and 
Industry during the last Fifty Years. 2. The 
World’s Wheat Production. 3. Tie Population of 
China, 4. The Sixth International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography. 5. The Abuse of 
Statistics, 6. Agricultural Returns, 1887. 7. Cattle 
and Dairy Farming of the World. 8, The Trade 
Improvement in 1887, 9. Notes on Economical and 
Statistical Works. 10, Quarterly List of Additions 
to the Library. 

Annual Index to Vol. L. (1387). Appendix, List of 

Members, Bye-Laws, &c. 
London: E, Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


ls, post-free, 
OLD CATCHING, COLD PRE.- 
VENTING, COLD CURING. By Joun H. 
CiarKkE, M.D. J. Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle 
Strect, and 170 Piccadilly. 


Price 5s, 


By Dr. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d, 


PILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment of 
Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections, By 
WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London: Tripner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these ys ses. By Ropert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., 
London: G. MircHeLi and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Court Street; and SIMPKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 


Legion of Honour, 1878 ; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 


Bh BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREKT, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 


LJOLLOWAY’S PILLS. — These 


celebrated Pills are especially useful in pre- 
venting the bad effects of luxurious living. They 
purify ‘the blood, cleanse the st« mach, gently stimu- 
late the kidneys, and act as mild aperients, Without 
some such corrective as Holloway’s Pills, the festivity 
of one day often debars us from all: njoyment for a 
week. A few doses of this purifying medicine sets the 
foulest stomach right, rest: ains bilious ness, steadies 
the circulation, gives strength to the muse les, and com- 
yoomtete the brain and ne srves. The Pills are ‘incapable 
doing mischief to the most delicate constitutions. 
The hypochondriac will find this medicine comfort his 
miserable nerves. It will increase the appetite, 
exhilarate the spirits, fill the vessels with pure healthy 
blood, and regulate excretory organs, 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anv 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 
DIREcTORS, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON 2 en Esq., M.A. 
The ARCHDEAOCON of BATH. Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Sr Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, . A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A, The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 


Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rey. Canon LONSDALE, 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. ©. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 


Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 
JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A, 
Rev. Prebendary WACK, D.D. 


Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. 
The DEAN of EXETER. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 


Puysician—Dr, STONE. Acresys—ER: ANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL ) Le June Ist, 1887. 


Accumulated Funds £3,349,535 
Annual Income ... 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1l. Abs shah: Senn ity. : Bene of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission piid. 3. Low Rates of pe. oy and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4. Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders ; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 


with full Profits. 








-— —7 Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.~ 
AGE, £s. d. AGE, £s. d. 
25 20 1 8 25 161 8 
30 233 5 4 30 18 10 10 
35 | 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 31 1 5S 40 24.17 6 
45 363 4 45 28319 2 
50 43.13 4 50 3419 2 





Conlen: of the 58th Annual Report, Pr eapactunes, a ms of Proposs -y fon +, may he obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, We sstminster 8 8.W. TLHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREF. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to dod it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYN E. 

The Right Hon. Earl oa communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, — 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYN 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘ Is prescribed by scores s of or thodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not singularly popular, "did it not supply a want and fill a place.’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &c. ae 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROW 'N bad 8S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bott 
Sote Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russe 1 St., W.C. “In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


DINNEFORD’S true? 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO.,, 


TINCTURE 














A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indig« 
Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


180 New Bond Street, 


tion. 


London, 





Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
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MR. MOBERLY BELL’S NEW WORK ON EGYPT. 
FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAH. By C. F. 


MOBERLY BELL, Author of ‘‘ Egyptian Finance,” &c. With upwards of 120 Illustrations from 

i by Georges Montbard. Engraved by Charles Barbant. Orown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt 

“ Few will resist reading to the end when they have begun it. Mr. Moberly Bell 

-knows how to put the facts of Egyptian history into true perspective.”— Atheneum. 

“Written with singular and most captivating brightness and humour. Mr. 

Moberly Bell and Mr. Georges Montbard have made as bright and readable a book as 
has ever been written upon Egypt, past and present.”—Manchester Examiner. 


WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS: the Story of a 
Life’s Ambition. By M. BIDDER. With Illustrated Frontispiece, Title-Page, and Initial Letters, 
crown 8vo, appropriate cloth boards, 5s. 

“A very graceful and touching story of life in the great monastery of West- 

minster, during the time when Richard Coeur de Lion. The book will certainly be a 

favourite, both with girls and boys.”— Guardian. 








A SECOND EDITION OF THIS POPULAR WORK IS NOW READY. 


E T H N° &E. 


Being a Truthful Historie of the Great and Final Settlement of Ireland 
by Oliver Cromwell, and certain other Noteworthy Events, 
from the Journals of Ethne O’Connor and of Roger Standfast, 
Captain in the Army of the Commons of England. 

Edited by Mrs. E. M. FIELD, Author of “ Mixed Pickles,” ** A Peck of Troubles,” &c. Etched Title and 
Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, appopriate cloth boards, 63. 
“ The interest is admirably kept up from beginning to end.”—Standard. 
‘“‘ A very attractive and interesting book...... Delightfully fresh and picturesque.” 
—Guardian. 
“ This is, without exaggeration, one of the most beautiful stories of ancient Irish 
life that has ever come under our notice. The character of Ethne is a masterpiece.” 
—Public Opinion. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


STIRRING MILITARY RECORDS. 





At all Bookstalls, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 


UNDER 1 4 FLAG S: 


Being the Life and Adventures of Brigadier-General MaclIver. 
By Captain L’ESTRANGE. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT (Successor to J. and R. Maxwell). 





Now ready, at all Libraries, 1 vol., 6s. 


WHOSE WIFE SHALL SHE BE? 
The Story of a Painter’s Life. 


By JAMES STANLEY LITTLE, 
Author of “ What is Art?” &c. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT (Successor to J. and R. Maxwell). 

USE LIEBIG 
COM PANY’S 

EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 








RICHARD BENTLEY & Song 
LIST. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
NOTICE. 
On JANUARY 16th was published g 
New Edition—the first since 1862—o¢ 


EAST LYNNE, 


in crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt sides, 
printed from New Type, price 3s 6d, 

This will be followed, at intervals of a 
month, by the succeeding Stories of 
Mrs. Henry Wood, in uniform Size, 
Type, and Binding. 


THREE NEW SERIAL STORIES 
Are Now Appearing in THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


I. 
THE ROGUE. By W. E. Norris, Author of “A 
Bachelor's Blunder,” &c. 
Il. 
FROM MOOR ISLES. By Jessie Foruerert, 
Author of ‘‘ The First Violin,” &c. 
In, 
LOYALTY GEORGE. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 
** Adam and Eve,” ‘* Dorothy Fox,” &c. 








ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 
From Moor Istes. Chaps. 4-6. 
Tue Romance or History.—III, Bayarp. 
L’INSOUCIANCE, 
“THE FivE HorseE-SHOEs,” 
JEAN SIFFREIN MauRY, 
TueE Frost Eves. 
Loyatty GEORGE, Chaps, 31-34 
Some SuPPLEMENTARY WICCAMICAL ReEmINIs- 
CENCES, 
Tue Rogue, Chaps. 5-8, 


js SxescrorS 





Fourth Edition, just ready. 
WILLIAM POWELL FRITH’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 30s. 


MEMOIRS of the PRINCESS 


HELENE de LIGNE. From the French of 
Lucien Perey. By Laura Ensor. In 2 vols, 
large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 

“The life of a beautiful Polish heiress of the last 
century, educated at the celebrated Abbaye-aux- Bois, 
and married, at the age of fifteen, to Prince Charles de 
Ligne, would have been interesting if written entirely 
from an outside point of view; but as a considerable 
portion of the book is the little girl’s own childish 
journal, which has lain perdu in a great library for 
nearly a century, it has a double charm and value, 
and opens out to us the convent-life of that day as we 
could scarcely otherwise have known it...... A3 a 
picture of the highest Austrian and Belgian circles of 
the day, before the full wave of revolution burst over 
Europe, the book is without parallel or rival.’’—Lady. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


YOUNG MISTLEY. A New 


Novel. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


WHITEPATCH : a Romance 


for Quiet People. In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 

‘The anonymous author of ‘ Whitepatch,’ whom 
we assume to be a lady, has wisely entitled her story 
*A Romance for Quiet People.’ It exactly fulfils this 
description ; and, while it is in no sense inane, it is a 
healthy change from the ultra-sensationalism now so 
prevalent. he style is easy and flowing, and the 
work has an old-world flavour about it which is very 
delightful.”’—Academy. 


ILLUSIONS. By Mrs. 
Muscrave, Author of ‘‘Astraea,’’ In 3 vols. 
crown 8yo, 


OUT of the FOG. By W. 


M. HarpinGe, Author of ‘‘ Eugenia,’ **Clitford 
Grey,” &. In post 8vo, 1s. At all Booksellers 
and Railway Stations. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 





«4 WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FUR- 
NISHED LIBRARY.’’—TuHE Times. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 
Just published, price 15s, in cloth ; or iu half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volume XIII. (CRAIK—DAMER), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
XIV. will be issued on March 26th, 1888, and further Volumes at intervals 
beaaatd of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
: BOOKSELLER. 

NOTICE.—The price of each Volume of THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY is now raised from 12s 6d to 15s in cloth, and from 1s to 20s in half- 
morocco. This alteration in price is made necessary Ly the great excess of the cost 
of production above the original estimate. The error in the calculation may perhaps 
be considered pardonable by those who have cevamined the work with sufficient care to 
appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Price 1s 6d, in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 
THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK: and A LECTURE 
ON CHARITY AND HUMOUR. 1 vol. 


*,* This Edition, which comprises 27 Volumes, will be completed by the 
publication on February 25th of the Volume containing Denis DuvaL; and 
MISCELLANEOUS Essays, SKETCHES, and REVIEWS. 

A list of the 27 Volumes will be sent on application, 


IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC READERS, RECITERS, &c. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


A Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. 
By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of ‘‘T Leaves,” “Tantler’s Sister,” &c. 
“ Another volume of deliciously droll stories.”’—The Scotsman. 


‘These humorous papers are well adapted to public or private recitation,”’— 
Morning Post. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH,” &c. 
On January 26th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD CABLE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MEHALAH,” ‘‘ JOHN HERRING,” ‘ COURT 
ROYAL,” “ The GAVEROCKS,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Books Exchange- 


able by the Library Messengers), from Two Guineas per Annum, 





ALL tue BEST anp MOST POPULAR BOOKS or tue SEASON 
ARE IN CIRCULATION ar MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 








MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many thousand 
Volumes of Standard and other Works withdrawn from circula- 
tion, and now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A Large Assortment of Handsomely Bound Books, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 


PROSPECTUSES AND CLEARANCE LISTS SENT POSTAGE 
FREE ON APPLICATION, 


SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICEs : 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MUDIE’S 


LEAVES: 





MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Edited from the MSS, of Joun Ramsay, Esq., 
of Ochtertyre, by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘‘ Memoir of Admiral 
Lord Keith, K.B.,” &c, 2 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


This day is published. 


COUNTESS IRENE. By the Author of 


“* Lauterdale and Caterina.’ 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s 6d, 
THE COMPLETION OF MR, KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA. Its 


Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By A. W. KINGLAKE, 


Vol. VII. From the Morrow of| Vol. VIII. From the Opening of 
Inkerman to the Fall of Pélissier’s Command to 
Canrobert. the Death of Lord Raglan, 
With an Index to the whole Work. 
Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 283. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, complete in 1 vol. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
Cross. New Edition, Illustrated with Portrait and Wood Engravings, 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 





At all Libraries, 


The WRONG ROAD: by Hook or Crook. 


By Major ArtHur Grirritus, Author of ‘* Fast and Loose,” ‘‘ Locked Up,” 
&e. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d, 
“The Wrong Road’ is Major Griffiths’s masterpiece.”—Academy. 
‘*Tt is an exciting story vigorously and well told...... It is eminently a readable 
book.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 
“*The Wrong Road ’ is as exciting and interesting as can possibly be desired,” 
—Morning Post. 
“A wickeder woman than Mrs. Leleu was never concocted by novelist. She 
plays the leading part in an exciting and rattling story.”-—Atheneum. 
“* Without any recourse to the melodramatic the interest of the story is main- 
tained throughout, many of the situations are powerful, and the characters are 
kept well in hand.” —Glasgow Herald, 


The CONSTITUTIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 


1883, Price ls, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





The “RUSSIA’S HOPE;” or, Britannia 


no longer Rules the Waves. Showing how the Muscovite Bear got at the 
British Whale. Translated from the original Russian by CHARLES JAMES 
Cooke, Crown 8vo, ls, (This day. 


A NEW NOVEL by HAWLEY SMART, 
SADDLE and SABRE. By Hawley Smart, 
Author of ‘‘ A False Start,” &c. 3 vols. 


**€ Saddle and Sabre’ is one of Captain Hawley Smart’s brightest and best 
constructed tales.”’—Morning Post, 


“One of the best books yet written by Captain Hawley Smart. From the first 
page to the last it teems with interesting and exciting incidents..... * Saddle and 
Sabre’ is certainly a book which may be read a second or even a third time, and 
it will, we have no doubt, take its place among the standard English novels of 
the day.”’—Court Circular, 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL are issuing at a Cheap 
Rate the most popular of CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


The volumes are handsomely bound in cloth, and published at 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 
PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. 
HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 


Are now ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days” 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had, Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C, 
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Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


REMINISCENCES of WILLIAM ROGERS, 


Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. Compiled by R. H. Happen, Curate of 
the Same. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HOME-RULE and STATE SUPREMACY ; 


or, Nationality Reconciled with Empire. An Essay, Introductory and Ex- 
planatory, with the Draft of a Bill further to Amend the Act of Union, and 
Provide for the Federal Government of Ireland. By WILLIAM DicBy 
Srymoovr, Q.C., LL.D., Recorder of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Proressor DOWDEN’S NEW BOOK. 


TRANSCRIPTS and STUDIES. By Edward 


| DowpeEn, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of Dublin. 
Large post 8vo, 12s, 


ST. KITTS, BARBADOS, DEMARARA, TRINIDAD, &c. 


q DOWN the ISLANDS: a Voyage to the 


Caribbees. By Wriit1AM AGNEW Paton. With 15 Full-Page I!lustrations 
and 53 Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by M. J. Burns. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, 1és. 


Super-royal 8vo, with 45 Illustrations. Buckram, 15s; extra leather binding, £1 1s, 


BRIC-a-BRAC; or, some Photo-Prints of 


Art Objects at Gower Lodge, Windsor. Described by Lord Ronatp Gower, 
F,S.A., a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 


| NEW STORY by ROWLAND GREY. 


By VIRTUE of HIS OFFICE: a Novel. 


By Rowianp Grey, Author of *‘ In Sunny Switzerland” and “ Linden- 
blumen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. REYNOLDS’S NEW BOOK. 


The WORLD to COME: Immortality a 


Physical Fact. By JosepH WiLLIAM ReyNOLps, M.A., Rector of SS, Anne 
and Agnes with St. John Zachary, Gresham Street, City ; Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; Author of ‘f The Supernatural in Nature,” ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Miracles,” ‘* The Mystery of the Universe.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


NEW VOLUME in the “ PULPIT COMMENTARY.” 


HOSEA and JOEL. Introduction by Rev. 


W. J. Deanz, M.A. Exposition by Rev. Professor J. J. Given, Ph.D., D.D. 
Homilies by Rev. CO. JERDAN, M.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Rowianp, B.A, LL.B, 
Rev. Professor J. R. THOMSON, M.A., Rev. J. Orr, M.A., B.D., Rev. D. 
Tuomas, D.D. Super-royal 8vo, Ls. 


Large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE, and other Lectures. By 


Gerorae Dawson, M.A. Edited by Grorce Sr. Crarr, F.G.S. 


A NEW LIFE of FRANKLIN. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN as a MAN of 


LETTERS. By Jonn Bacw McMaster, Crown &vo, with Portrait, 5s. 


MEMORY and EDUCATION. 


MEMORY: What It Is and How to Improve 


It. By Davip Kay, F.R.G.S., Author of “Education and Educators,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


INFANT HEALTH: the Physiology and 


Hygiene of Karly Life. By H. Percy Dunn, F.R.C.S., Assistant Ophthalmic 
Surgeon and Pathologist to the West London Hospital. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


MATTER and ENERGY: Are There Two 


Real Things in the Physical Universe? Being an Examination of the Funda- 
mental Conceptions of Physical Science. By “ B, L. L.” 


**By an argument which is well worthy of attention, he seeks to show that all 
matter of which we have any knowledge, is merely a manifestation of energy, 
and, in fact, that matter is moribund, and energy ‘the reai thing of the future.’ 
«es. The little book is very readable.’’—Scotsman. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 
SAUL of TARSUS, and other Poems. By 
Tsaac SHARP, 
Elzevir 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The BALLAD of HADJI, and other Poems. 


By Ian Hamitton. With Frontispiece and Vignettes by W. Strang and J. 
B. Clark. 


THIRD EDITION. 


A BOOK of DREAMS. By H. E. H. King, 


Author of “ The Disciples,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


London : 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Qo, 


Now ready, and will be found in stock at all Educational Bonksellers 
CYCLOPAEDIA of EDUCATION. Part I., 48° p 
royal 8yo, in wrapper, price 7d. The whole W vi ‘ . 
royal 870, pper, p w ork will be complete in abou? 

The Staff of Writers includes, amongst many other eminent BE: : 
Specialists, the following names :—H. Q. Bowen, Oscar Browning peational 
Donaldson, Richard Gowing, Dr. Griffiths, Rev. E. F, M. Mac(arthy, Sir Paae 
Magnus, a yg weer Fv senaeg Mus.B., Professor Marison, Dr. Newsholme Ree 
R. H. Quick, David Salmon, Professor Sonnenschein, Francis st ect 
Sully, Dr. Wormell. i ‘ orr, Professor 

In addition to Articles on Education xl Systems, Institutions, Logislati 

Methods and Appliances, aud Psychological and Hygienic Aspests of Ped mn 
brief biographies of all the more important Educational Reformers have we 
added to the Work, and it is hoped that the CYCLOPAEDIA of EDUCATION 
will thus be found of interest, not only to practical teachers, for whom it i 
mainly written, but also to all others who seek information on educational topies 


The HISTORY of PEDAGOGY: a New History of 
Educational Theories. By GaBrirt Compayre, Professor in the Normal School 
of Fontenay. Translated, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by Prof ay 
W. H. Payne, M.A. Crown Svo, 598 pp., 63. essor 

** A book which every practical educator shoul! have.” —Litorary World, 


The HOME, the KINDERGARTEN, and the 
SCHOOL. By Miss Exizanetu P. Peasopy. With Introduction by E, 4 
ManninG. Crown 8vo, 3s, has 

‘‘Every mother and teacher will be the better fitted for the education of 

children after a perusal of this volume.’’—Literary World, y 


A PRIMER of GERMAN LITERATURE. Based on 
33 6d 


the Work of Professor Kiuar. By Isanen T, Lusirin. q 
** A useful book...... Such a work was really much wanted.”” —Schoolmaster, 
A CRITIQUE of KANT. By Professor Kuno 
Fiscuer. Edited by Dr. W. S. Hoven. Demy 8vo, 6s. This day 
“ Will be found a valuable general introduction to the study of Kant.”—Pall Mall 
A MANUAL of PSYCHOLOGY. By F. Kirchner 
a Translated and Kdited by E. D. Drovenrt, Crown 8vo, 4:64. [This day, ‘ 
PRACTICAL ESSAY-WRITING. For the Use 
of Candidates. By A. W. Hotmes-Forses, M.A. Limp cloth, 1s 6d, 











EXERCISES in ENGLISH WORD-FORMATION 
and DERIVATION. By Frank Ritcure, M.A. Limp cloth, 9d. 

“It would be a pity if this capital book were to escape notice on account of its 
small size, for that is really one of its merits.’’—Athenvum. 
VOLAPUK:a Grammar, Reading-Book, and Vocabu. 
__lary. By Professor KircaHorr. _Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. [ Newt week, 

NEW WORK by Canon JELF, of ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 
WORK and WORSHIP: Cathedral Sermons. A 


Handsome Volume, in 8vo, 7s 6d. | This day, 


The FARMER’S FRIENDS and FOES. By Thedore 
oop, F.E.S. eee : 
The REFORM of LONDON GOVERNMENT and 
CITY GUILDS. By J. F. B. Firru. 1s, cloth, 
ee [New Vol. of Imper, Parl, Sevies, e 


HEALTH-MAPS. A complete Series of Prescribed 
Exercises of the Body for Maintaining the Health in a state of Integrity, 
correcting Functional Irregularities, &. By ANNA LEFFLER ARNIM, rae 

Group I.—General Exercises. Group II.—For the Liver and Spleen. Group 

III.—For Weak Lungs. Group [V.—For Slow or Imperfect Digestion. Group 

V.—For Bad Cireulation, Each Group has 12 full-length Figures arranged in the 

form of a small folding screen. Price 5s each, or 21s the set. cs 

“ Very useful to those entrusted with the care and education of children, by 
showing how acourse of useful calisthenics may be efliciently carried out with- 
out the aid of any apparatus.” —Lancet. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


1. The SOLOMON ISLANDS and THEIR NATIVES. 
By H. B. Guppy, M.B, With numerous Plates, Coloured Maps, and Wood: 
cuts from Photos by the Author. Royal 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 25s, 


2. The GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL CHARACTER.- 
ISTICS of the SOLOMON ISLANDS. By H. B. Guppy, M.B. With4 
Maps, uniform with the above, 10s 6d, 

*Brimful of facts and observations of much permanent value, and will 
probably long remain our chief authority in all matters connected with this 
interesting section of Melanesia.’’—Saturday Review, 

“The first serious contribution to a comprehensive study of the physical 
features, natural history, and anthropology of the Solomon Islands. Beautifally 
printed, enriched with several excellent geological maps and ethnological illustra- 
tions,” —Academy. 

RUSSIA, POLITICAL and SOCIAL. By L 

TIKHOMIROV. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 303. 

“Tt will give English readers a new insight into Russian qnestions, and will 
probably have a great influence in forming public opinion. As a text-book on 
Russia, it is perhaps the best available. It abounds with instructive suggestions. 
No one who is studying Russia should omit to read this book, and no one will 
regret having done so.’’—Academy. 

“These volumes are welcome sources of information, and disclose a Russia 
beneath the surface never mentioned in diplomatic conversations and despatches.” 
—Daily News. 

** A novel which every one should read.”’—BSritish Weekly. 

NADIA; or, Out of the Beaten Track. Translated 

from the Russian of R. OrLorrsky by the Baroness LANGENAU. Dedicated, 
by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 3 vols, 

“It gives a very remarkable description of the Nihilist propaganda in allits 
diabolical recklessness aud hideous demoralisation.”’—‘“ O. K.,’’ in the Pall Mali. 

“One of the best specimens of Russian fiction that has hitherto been brought 
before the English public.”’—Morning Post. 

“Passions, terrors, agonies of mind and body, are brought into play, and 
incidents as thrilling as any detailed by our own romancers are described with 
picturesque and dramatic effect.’”’-—Academy. 

LOST IDENTITIES. By M. L. Tyler. Now ready 

at all Libraries. In 3 vols. 

LITERARY SKETCHES. By H. S. Salt. 3s 6d. 

This day. 

ConTENTS :—Two Kinds of Genius—Shelley as a Teacher—The dance 
Philosophy—The Works of James Thomson—On Certain Lyric Poets—Poes 
Writings—H. D. Thoreaun—William Godwin—Nat Hawthorne’s Romances- 
Thoughts on De Quincey. 

“The work of an informed and sensible man.”—British Weekly. 


The JEWELS of PRINCE de JANVILLE. By 
_ ALMHAIN,” 1 vol., 3s 6d. a This dav, _ 
IN A FEW DAYS.—ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
MARGARET DUNMORE; or, a Socialist Home. 
By J. H. Cuarrerton, Author of “ Scientific Meliorism.’’ 3s 6d. 
NEW BOOK by EMMA MARSHALL. 


ALMA, By the Author of “‘ Under the Mendips.” 
3s Gd, 




















SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





1 vol. 8vo, price 18s. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; 
Or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 


Mr, Fronde’s brilliant book on the West Indies is, perhaps, the most 
enjoyable he has ever written.”—Times. 


REISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN EIGHT 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the late 
Cuarces C. F, Grevitte, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the Insti- 
tute of France. 8 vols. Vol. L., crown 8vo, 6s. 


PAPERS, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


By the late FLFEMING JENKIN, F.R.S., LL.D., Professor of Engineer- 
ing in the University of Kdinburgh. Edited by Stpnry CoLvin, M.A., and 
J. A. Ewine, F.R.S. With Memoir by Ropert Louis STEVENSON, and 
Fac-similes of Drawings by Fleeming Jenkin. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
“As we read Mr. Stevenson's Memoir of Professor Jenkin we feel it hard to 
say which is the more fortunate—the biographer in his subject, or the subject in 
his biographer.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


PUBLIC DEBTS: an Essay in the Science of 


Finance. By Henry C. Apams, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan, and 
Cornell University. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


vi : a) ‘ : 
ASTRONOMY for AMATEURS; a Practical 
Manual of Telescopic Research in all Latitudes adapted to the Powers of 
Moderate Instruments. Edited by Joun A. Westwoop OLIVER, with the 
assistance of T. W. Backuoussr, F.R.A.S., 8S. W. Bornuam, M.A., F.R.A.S., 

J, RanD Capron, F.R.A.S., and others, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MODERN THEORIES of CHEMISTRY. 


By Professor LorHAR Mryer. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the 
German, by P. Puitiies Bepson, D.Sc. (Lond.), B.Se. (Vict.), F.C.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, Durham College of Science; and W. CarLeTon 
WituiaMs, B.Se. (Vict.), F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, Firth College, 


Sheffield. S8vo, 18s. 
A COURSE of LECTURES on ELEC- 


TRICITY, delivered before the Society of Arts. By GrorGce Forsss, M.A., 
F.8,8.L. & E, F,R.A.S. M.S.T.E. Assoc. Inst. C.E. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, and the HOME 


ofthe ARYAS. By F. Max Miter. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the DOG: 


being 2 Manual of Canine Pathology. By Joun Henry STEEL, M.R.V.C.S., 
A.V.D., Author of ‘‘ Diseases of the Ox,” &c. With 88 Illustrations, 8vo, 
price 10s 6a. 


The BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “Vice Versi.” With Frontispiece by G. Du 
Maurier. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, boards ; 2s 6d, cloth. 





HISTORIC TOWN S. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each, 


By the Rev. W. J.; BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunt. 

Lortiz. With 5S Maps. | With 4 Maps. 

EXETER. By E. A. Freeman.|OXFORD. By the Rev. C. W. 
With 4 Maps. | Boase. With 2 Maps, 


THREE NEW BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS, 


Author of ‘‘ Savouries 4 la Mode,’”’ and ** Entrées 4 la Mode.” 


SOUPS and DRESSED FISH a | OYSTERS a la MODE; or, the 

la MODE. Feap. Svo, 1s 6d, boards. | ge and over One Hundred Ways 

[ Ready. ) Forage 5° are — 

Sa ae : . a few Recipes for Cooking all kinds 

SW EETS 4 la MODE.  Feap. | of Shelled Fish. Crown 8vo, ls 6d, 
Svo, 1s 6d, boards. [Nearly ready. | boards, [ Ready. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CONTENTS. 
. MeMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS DE LIGNE. 
SIDEREAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Tue TITHE QUESTION. 
Jackson’s DALMATIA AND THE QUARNERO. 
POLITICAL CLUBS, 
A Franco-Russian ALLIANCE, 
KINGLAKR’s INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, 
. THe Works OF Mr. RuskIN. 
BALLANTYNE’S LIFE OF CARTERET. 
. THe BATTLE FOR THE UNION. 
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On January 24th, price 6d, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—FEBRUARY. 


ConTENTS. 
Evr. Bythe Anthor of “John Herring,” ‘‘ Mehalah,” &c, Chaps. 23-26. 
Tur Anatomy or AcTiING.—II. By William Archer, 
Waltinc ror, THE Train. By Bernard Hastie. 






A QurER Business. By W. E. Norris 

DRESS AND EXTRAVAGANCE. By Mrs, Reeve, 
OncuIps. By Frederick Boyle. 

UneLe Pierce. By Charles Blatherwick. Chaps, 1-3. 
AT THr Sian OF THE Sutp. By Andrew Lang. 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. A 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL.—2 vols. crown Svo, at all Libraries. 


THE HEIR OF LINNE. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Mr, FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL.—Nearly ready, 3 vols. crown 8yo, at all 
Libraries. 


KING OR KNAVE? 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


A NEW DETECTIVE STORY.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


THE PASSENGER FROM 
SCOTLAND YARD. 


By H. F. WOOD. 

















CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 





HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL.—S vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THE DEEMSTER. 


By HALL CAINE. 


MONCURE CONWAY'S NEW NOVEL,—2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


PINE AND PALM. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL.—2 vo's. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 





NEW MILITARY NOVEL.—Just ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. 


By M J. COLQUHOUN. 





WALTER BESANT’S NEW BOOK.—Nearly ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s, 
By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.”’ 
With nearly 150 Full-Page Plates and Woodcuts. 


A NEW SPORTING STORY.—Just ready, picture cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S 
HOUNDS. 


By CHARLES JAMES. 





BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK.—Immediately, picture boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 


A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS, &c. 


By BRET HARTE. 


A NEW WHIST BOOK.—Nearly ready, feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST: 
Its Methods and Principles Explained, and its 
Practice Demonstrated. 


With Illustrative Specimen Hands, printed in red and black, and a Revised and 
Augmented Code of Laws. 


By ABRAHAM 8. WILKS and CHARLES F, PARDON. 





Miss LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


THIRD EDITION, now ready, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 62, 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING.” 


Just ready, CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE 
AND MISER. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s great work, ‘The Holy Land and the Bible,’ has deen 
already exhausted, and a SECOND EDITION is now on sale. 


In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 24s. 


THE HOLY LAND AND THE BIBLE. 


By the Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., 


Author of “The Life and Words of Christ,” &c. 
The Times of January 4th, 1888, says:—“In estimating Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s important work, it must be remembered that it is 
really encyclopzedical in its character, and an illustrative Biblical commentary rather than a mere book of travel. Comprehensive in every 


sense, it is a formidable undertaking to read it at a stretch, giving it the attention it deserves. Everywhere it is replete with information 
and illustration. Each chapter concentrates a flood of ‘light on the localities it describes.’’ 


*,* The Times’ Review has been reprinted in its entirety, and a copy will be sent post-free on application to the Publishers. 








Now ready, Vol. I., price 9s. 
OUR EARTH and ITS STORY. By Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M.A., F.LS., 
&c. With Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 


€Tt is an able compilation, based chiefly on the soundest German authorities, and the pleasant style, with the profuse illustrations, makes it much more 
interesting reading than many of the stories we have noticed.’’—Times. 





THIRD EDITION, just published, price 31s 6d, demy 8vo, 544 pp., cloth. 


The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, 


F.B.S., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Fully Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 
** Its combination of scientific accuracy with lucid arrangement and attractive style leads us to anticipate for it that brilliant success which it undoubtedly 
merits.” —Athenzum. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE. 


Now ready, price £3 10:, 


AS YOU LIKE IT. Illustrated by EMILE BAYARD. 


“ Mecsrs, Cassell and Company, according to promise, have sent out the third volume of their splendid tribute to Shakspere, ‘As You Like It’ appears in the 
same sumptuous style as ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘ King Henry IV.,’ and the illustrations by M. Emile Bayard fulfil the intentions of the publishers. Those who 
have seen the two plays embellished by the genius of Mr. Dicksea and Herr Griitzner will be aware of the superb style in which the ‘ International’ edition is 
produced. It stands out, alike by its size, printing, and adornment, from every other seriez, and commands unaualified admiration by its high artistic merits. M. 
Bayard may be heartily congratulated on his choice of scenes for illus‘ration.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Just published, price £3 10s. 
KING HENRY IV. Illustrated by EDUARD GRUTZNER. 
Published at £3 10s, and advanced in price to £5 5s. 


ROMEO and JULIET. Illustrated by FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A. 


*,* A Prospectus of the International Shakspere will be sent post-free on application. 








PICTURESQUE VOLUMES. 
EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By Professor G. 


EBERS. Translated by CLARA BELL, with Notes by SAMUEL BIROH, LL.D., D.O.L., F.S.A. Complete in 2 handsome vols. With about 800 Original 
Engravings, Popular Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 42s. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Complete in 5 vols., each containing 13 


Exquisite Steel Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 Illustrations, drawn on Wood by some of the First Artists of the Day. Popular Edition, 5 
vols., 18s each. Vols, I. and II., comprising the BRITISH ISLES, can alzo be had bound together, cloth gilt, Sls 64. 


*,* A few copies of the Original Edition can still be obtained in 5 vols., cloth, £10 10s; or morocco, £26 5s. 


? 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. Complete in 4 vols., with 12 Exquisite Steel 


Plates and about 200 Original Wood Engravings in each. Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt elges, £2 2s each. 


PICTURESQUE CANADA. A Delineation by Pen and Pencil of all the 


Features of Interest in the Dominion of Canada, from its Discovery to the Present Day. With about 600 Original Illustrations, complete in 2 vols, £3 3s each. 





WALTER CRANE’S NEW PICTURE BOOK, 


LEGENDS for LIONEL. With 40 Illustrations in Colour after Original 


Designs by WALTER CRANE. Crown 4to, boards, 5s. 


*** Legends for Lionel, in Pen and Pencil,’ by Walter Crane (Cissell and Co.), is fall of fresh fun and crammed with delightful sketches in colour.”’—Athen@um. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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